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VI. 
PLAYING THE GAME. 

HIS failure with Billy the 
Beast did not escape Pale 
Peter's son. It depressed 
Donald beyond measure; it 
opened his eyes, perhaps, to 
the significance of his father’s business. 
Lut that was the game. Pale Peter had in- 
vited it; and John Fairmeadow, who played 
fair, determined to play on. And Fair- 
meadow warned Pale Peter when the time 
came. It was raining that day: an intermi- 
nable drizzle occasionally rising with a rush 
of wind from the gray sky to a noisy 
downpour. Swamp’s End—a dreary pud- 
dle of mud in wet weather—was dripping 
and out of sorts. In Charlie the Infidel’s 
living quarters beyond the bar at the Red 
Elephant, Mrs. Charlie the Infidel, bored to 
death by the adventures of the lord and 
lady’s maid of her paper-backed novel, was 
out of sorts with all Swamp’s End, and 
yawned until the poor lady’s jaws fairly 
cracked; and upstairs, in Pale Peter's 
rooms, Pale Peter’s Donald, too, was out 
of sorts, dawdling over the lessons John 
Fairmeadow had set him, pausing now and 
again to stare vacantly into the rainy 
weather, and sighing far more than a lad 
of blithe age and rosy health should have 
good occasion to sigh. Pale Peter's 
Bruiser, restless under a chair in the bar, 
was obviously out of sorts; and Pale Peter 
himself, reposing in an easy chair in the 
little office at the end of the bar, his feet 
on the desk, a cigar in his listless hand, 
gazing blankly through the window into the 
muddy street, was considerably more out 
of sorts than anybody connected with his 

thriving establishment. 





Pale Peter was very much out of sorts 
indeed: Pale Peter could not recall—and 
while he stared into the rain he had 
searched his experience—Pale Peter could 
not recall another mood of such footless 
black melancholy. It could not be the bar. 
There was no trouble in the bar. The 
Bottle River and Cant-hook wagons had 
driven up, gathered each its load of stupe- 
fied sots, and staggered off again. And it 
was not the weather. Pale Peter was dry, 
clean, warm and sheltered. It was surely 
not the weather. Pale Peter wondered 
what Donnie was doing; and then, with a 
quick little frown, he wondered what was 
the matter with the boy, and when he 
would leave off sighing, and why he sighed 
at all, and why the deuce he kept ogling 
his own father with grave and pained 
regard. Pale Peter was decidedly out of 
sorts. . 

The only man who wasn’t out of sorts 
at Swamp’s End, it seemed—and the only 
man who was abroad in the rain—was 
John Fairmeadow, who came _ whistling 
down the street towards the Red Elephant 
and was presently smiling broadly from 
Pale Peter's other easy chair, already 
hooted for the trail. 

“Jack,” Pale Peter wanted to know, 
“what the deuce do you do it for?” 

“Do what?” 

“Well, for example,” Pale Peter asked, 
“where are you going now 7” 

“Kettle Stream, Peter.” 

“Kettle Stream!” Pale Peter exclaimed, 
in amazement. “On a day like this?” 

“You see,” Fairmeadow explained apolo- 
getically, “I promised the boys I'd be out 
to-night to preach a little sermon.” 

“What in thunder do you do it for?” 
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“Keep my word?" 

“No,no! I mean the whole thing. Why 
is it that you spend your time in this God- 
forsaken mud-hole m Ilycoddling the swine 
of these woods ?” 

Fairmeadow laughed. 

“It's dirty work for a man like you,” 
Peter added, in disgust. 

“What do you do it for?” 
sharply demanded. 

“Me!” 

“Vow.” 

“Do what ?” 

“Why is it,” Fairmeadow accused, “that 
you spend your time in this God-forsaken 
mud-hole sending the souls of these poor 
fellows to damnation? It’s dirty work, 
Peter,” he added, “for a man like you.” 

Peter laughed. 

“LT can’t understand,” Fairmeadow went 
on, “why it is that you should turn your- 
self into the detest ible beast that you— 

“Money, Jack.” 

Fairmeadow sneered. 

“T have a son, Jack,” 

“Yes,” Fairmeadow 
“you have a son.” 

“Jack,” Pale Peter confided, there being 
some quality in the melancholy gray 
weather to induce confidences, “I love m\ 
son. Since his mother died—she didn’t die 
here, Jack—she knew nothing of this, 
thank God!—since his mother died, | 
haven't cared much for anything else in 
the world. And [—I—want the boy to 
make good with his life. I tell you, Jack. 
my heart is set on his making good!” 

“Poor boy!” Fairmeadow sighed. 

Pale Peter started. “What do you say 
that for?” he asked, bewildered. 

“Poor little fellow!’ Fairmeadow  re- 
peated. 

There was a squall of rain in the bleak 
day beyond the great window. It came 
in a rush from the low gray sky and 
drummed on the panes. 

“For God's sake, Jack,” Pale Peter de- 
manded, leaning forward in agitation, “why 
do you call him that?” 

“| think,” Fairmeadow replied, 
loves you very much.” 

“Yes, yes: of course ! 

“That's why.’ 

“T understand, of course, that he loves 
me.” Pale Peter began, still bewildered ; 
“but you see, Jack——” 

“That's why.” Fairmeadow repeated. 


Fairmeadow 


said Peter quietly. 
gravely replied ; 


“that he 


But——" 


MONTHLY 


Pale Veter’s gray face, fixed and emo 
tionless of habit, was now in a frown of 
perturbation and concern. The man shifted 
uneasily in his chair. He puffed noisily 
at his cigar for a moment, and then, fallen 
into a troubled muse, he stared out of the 
window, seeing nothing of the driving rain, 
nothing of the drear, darkening sky clos- 
ing in upon the Red Elephant, but some- 
how, in his drawn face, reflecting the deep- 
ening melancholy of the day. “Jack,” said 
he, presently, “you and I ought to get this 
thing straight. I want you to understand. 
You see, old man, I[—I—love my son. 
Having no son of your own, Jack, you 
don't know, of course, just what this 
means. But the plain fact is, Jack. that 
there isn't anything else in the world that 
| care very much about. I don’t care about 
myself, Jack. Not a bit—not a single bit! 
\ll I care about is—Donnie. ‘That may 
sound almighty queer to you, old man; but 
it’s true, and if vou had a son of your own, 
you'd understand it. It isn’t sentimental. 
you know: it’s just a natural pride and 
love. If you were a father yourself, Jack 
—why—you'd understand.” Pale Peter 


paused. “And now, old man,” he went on, 


“I'm going to tell you a little about myself.” 


g 
Pale Peter—gray Pale Peter of the Red 
Elephant at Swamp’s End—Pale Peter of 
the thin gray lips, of the cold gray eyes. 
the white hands and the correctly tailored. 
smart, brushed and pressed attire—Pale 
Peter looked once into the sympathetic 
eyes of the big minister, and. content with 
the feeling he found, struck a match, 
applied it to the end of his cigar, puffed. 
leaned back in his leather-covered chair, 
blew a cloud of fragrant smoke towards 
the red curtains of the door to the bar, and 
went on. “Jack,” said he, “I want my boy 
to make good. What I want is that h. 
shall make good with his life. What | 
want—and if I were a praying man it 1s 
what | should pray for—what I want 1s 
just that he shall make good with his life.’ 

“What do you mean? 

“That he shall be a man—a decent man.” 

“Tt see.” 

“T didn’t have a very good time, Jack.” 
Pale Peter went on, “when I was a boy— 
like Donnie. My father was in this bust- 
ness. Not successfully, Jack. And_ not 
here. It was in the Fast—a big city—and 




















a mean, poverty-stricken quarter of the 


town. <And [ tell you, old man, I can't 
forget it! It was a harsh life for a little 
boy to live. It was bitter, cruel. And 


when I got out of school, Jack, and had to 
make my own way through college, I made 
up my mind, let the text-books talk as they 
liked, that if ever I had a little boy of my 
own to look after, he shouldn’t suffer what 
I had suffered. It seemed to me to be a 
matter of money. ‘That’s all—just money. 
And .I think so now. It’s money—just 
money.” Pale Peter paused again. Fair- 
meadow said nothing—never a word of 
protest. “When Donnie came, Jack,” Pale 
Peter went on, “and when Donnie’s mother 
died, it seemed to me that I could do better 
by the boy, by doing something like this, 
than by keeping on in what you might call 
a_ self-respecting employment, but what 
Was, in point of fact, a very poorly paid 
one. I knew this business, Jack, and | 
knew, because I had heard the talk of it, 
the opportunity there was out here in the 
lumber-woods. And so I came out here, 
when Donnie’s mother died, to make good 
for Donnie; and I haze made good, and [ll 
be rich, soon, and Donnie and I will go 
East and forget how the money was made. 
He’s only a little fellow, Jack. He'll for- 
get; surely, he won't remember. And he 
won't have to go through what I went 
through as a boy. He'll have a chance— 
a fair chance to make a man of himself; 
and that’s all | want, Jack—just to provide 
a fair chance for littke Donnie to make a 
man of himself.” 

“T see,” said Fairmeadow. 

“What have you been doing, Jack 7” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“Not much.” 

“What have you done?” 

“Well, of course,” Fairmeadow  ex- 
plained, “I’m playing the game with you, 
as I understand what you meant when first 
we talked together. [I'm teaching Donnie, 
for example, to read; and [’m——” 

“Good!” Pale Peter broke in. 
course, | know that. But——” 

“Donnie goes with me everywhere he 





or yf 


_ cares to go.” 

“That's good! Of course, | know that. 
And you display, I know, a fine manhood 
for him to emulate. I’m glad you've come, 
Jack, and I'm more than glad you've 
stayed.” 
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“Tm him about 
God.” 

“Good! That's playing the game, Jack.” 

“Yes; that’s playing the game. But, 
Peter, as far as you are concerned, the 
game is going to——” 

“I’m almighty glad you're teaching him 
about God.” 

“I don’t know very much about God, of 
course,” Fairmeadow apologized; “but 
what I do know—what I have learned 
from reasonable sources and found out for 
myself—I’m teaching, as best I can, in a 
very quiet way, to——” 

“That’s good!” Pale Peter interrupted 
“Tm glad of it!” 

“There’s nothing else, I think.” 

“Has he—has he said anything about— 
mie?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing’—and Pale Peter jerked his 
gray head towards the red-curtained door 
to the bar—*“about this?” 

“Not yet.” 

“That's good,” said Pale Peter. 
too young yet to understand.” 

“This business of Billy the Beast,” said 
Fairmeadow, at a venture, “is not much to 
the bi V's taste.” 

“Oh, well, pshaw!” Pale Peter ejacu- 
lated. “Billy the Beast must be let alone. 
If Donnie wants him to go home, he can 
I'll attend to that, Jack. I'll see to 
it that nob dy ——" 

“Not at all!” Fairmeadow interrupted. 

“No? 

“Not at all! If Billy the Beast goes 
home, he must go of his own notion, and 
by his own strength, helped out by God 
\lmighty, and by nobody else.” 

“That's all right, Jack.” 

Fairmeadow looked Pale Peter over in a 
muse. “Peter!” said he. 

“Jack ?” 

“Notwithstanding all that you have told 
me, I should like to say something.” 

“Go ahead, Jack.” 

“I have to say it, Peter.” 

“That's all right, Jack. Go right ahead. 
Say anything you like.” 

“You are a damned rascal!” 

Pale Peter sighed. ‘“That’s all right, 


teaching something 


“He's 


Oo—d 
~~. 


Jack,” he began. “Of course, | know your 
point of view; but——” 
Donnie came in. 
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VIL. 
DONNIE. 

“Hello, Jack!” said the boy. 
know you were here.” 

“Hello, boy ig 

“Hello, kid!” said Pale Peter. 

“Hello, pop!” 

“What is it, Donnie?” 

“Nothing, sir. I just came down for a 
minute to see what you were doing.” 

The boy advanced: then, towards John 
Fairmeadow’s chair; but, as though be- 
thinking himself all at once, he turned with 
a little flush and moved towards his father, 
but without at all looking into the man’s 
anxious gray eyes. Indeed, he seemed to 
avoid his father’s glance; but he settled 
himself on his father’s knee, without any 
sign of reluctance, and began to play with 
the rings on his father’s long white fingers, 
listening absently the while to the inconse- 
quent chatter which the two men had taken 
up upon his entrance. He was not in 
Pale Peter’s image; he was obviously his 
mother’s son—a brown-eyed youngster, of 
a dreaming way, over-sensitive, perhaps, 
and given to moods. Pale Peter had him 
dressed out in the late fashion of the East ; 
he was quite as well tailored, quite as well 
groomed, quite as good-mannered, quite as 
faultless as to linen, as Pale Peter himself, 
and his accent was as soft and agreeable. 
He was restless on his father’s knee. It 
seemed to Fairmeadow, who watched this 
play of feeling with acute anxiety, that the 
lad was shamefaced and troubled in his 
father’s company. But Fairmeadow could 
not make sure; and he hoped, for Pale 
Peter’s sake, that his doubtful inference 
was altogether mistaken. The boy did not 
stay long in the little office ; he sighed, pres- 
ently, and went away, to proceed with his 
lessons, said he, so that he might not make 
himself ashamed when John Fairmeadow 
should get back from preaching the little 
sermon to the boys on Kettle Stream. 

When Donald had gone, Pale Peter 
turned anxiously to Fairmeadow. ‘“He’s 


“T didn’t 


all right, isn’t he?” he asked. “He looks 
well, doesn’t he?” 
“Quite hearty,” Fairmeadow laughed. 
“He’s been so blue of late.”’ the saloon- 
keeper went on, doubtfully, “that I get 
frightened sometimes. I’m glad you think 
he’s all r'ght, Jack. I—I—shovldn't like to 


lose him. You don’t think, do you, Jack, 
that I’m likely to lose him out here ?” 
“Not in the way you mean.” 
“What do you mean by that, Jack?” 
“The boy’s in good health.” 
Pale Peter was relieved. “I’m glad you 
think so,” said he. “I don’t want to lose 
him, Jack. He’s all I got. My God, I 


don’t want to lose him!” 


Fairmeadow rose to take the trail for 
Kettle Stream. 

“Jack,” said Pale Peter, returning to the 
first question, “what do you do it for?” 

“T want to.” 

“It looks like a mean job to me.” 

“It’s a man’s job! And I like it.” 

“Yes; but—but—what do you do it 
for?” : 

“Once, Peter,” Fairmeadow answered 
gravely, “I had my own fingers burned.” 

“You!” 

“T was pretty well scorched, Peter.” 

Pale Peter stared. “You don’t look it, 
Jack,” said he at last. 

“No,” Fairmeadow replied; “not now.” 

Peter whistled his amazement. “You!” 
he ejaculated. “Well, well! And that’s 
why! I understand. I understand—now. 
But you're up against it, Jack. You're up 
against far more than you can overcome. 
The liquor men are not going to let you 
do anything big out here. ‘They’re not 
going to let you interfere very much with 
their business, Jack. You can pick a few 
river-pigs and filthy lumber-jacks out of 
the fire, of course; and you can sober a 
lot of them up, when they need it, and you 
can save some of them a little money, and 
you can teach them all to sing hymns. But 
you're not going to be allowed to do very 
much more. You’re up against it, Jack. 
You’re up against the whole system. You 
can't put a stop to anything. You can go 
just so far and no farther. Raw Jack 
Flack of Big Rapids can put a stop to all 
the good you're trying to do. The police 
are with us; the judges are with us; the 
district attorney is with us; so what’s the 
use? The attorney-general won't listen 
to you. You can’t do anything. You know 
that a lumber-jack hasn't the ghost of a 
show in the settlements. He can be filled 
up and robbed just whenever a_ saloon- 
keeper wants to fill him up and rob him. 
Not a magistrate in seven counties will lift 
a finger to help him. What's the use, 
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—— 


Jack? What's the use? Why don’t you 
go somewhere where your work will count ? 
What do you waste yourself here for?” 

“My work is counting.” 

“Oh, pshaw !” 

“it.is, Peter.” 


“One of these days,” Pale Peter scoffed, ° 


“you'll get Billy the Beast through 
Swamp’s End with his wages in his pocket, 
and you'll call that a day’s work.” 

“By Jove!” Fairmeadow laughed grimly, 
“it wouid be a day’s work.” 

“What would it matter ?” 

“A good deal—to me and to Donnie. And 
a great deal more to Billy the Beast and— 
to his mother.” 

Pale Peter sighed. 

“Peter,” said Fairmeadow, lifting his 
pack to his shoulder, “I carry the standard 
of righteousness in these woods. Doubt- 
less I’m a very wretched sort of man to 
lift a flag like that. But I’m the only man 
to do it, Peter, and I’m going to keep on. 
Perhaps I’m nothing more than a protest. 
But I propose to keep right on interposing 
my life between these poor fellows and 
their destruction. There are boys in the 
camps—there are hundreds of mothers’ 
sons there—without a hand to help them 
or a voice to cry out against their ruina- 
tion. | interpose, Peter—I interpose!” 
Fairmeadow squared his shoulders and 
threw back his fine head. “TI like it!’ he 
cried. ‘I’m glad I’m alive. I’m glad that | 
trod the path I did. I’m glad because it 
has brought me to this place and to this 
work in the world. I interpose, Peter—I 
interpose !” 

With that he went out. 





Pale Peter sat brooding in the gray light. 
His mood had not been relieved by the min- 
ister’s gallant purpose and way. Rather, 
it had been deepened. Down came the 
rain, now in a sweeping, passionate rush 
from the dreary sky, now in a dishearten- 
ing drizzle. Pale Peter brooded darkly. 
It was true that he loved his son. It was 
true that his hope lay altogether in the 
boy. It was true, too, that the design of 
all his dealings at Swamp’s End was to 
provide a sure and untroubled future for 
the son he loved. And Donald, he fancied, 
was yet young; the boy would not be 
scared by what went on about him—and he 
would forget. Why not, at any rate, let 
him know a little about life? Why not 
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disclose to him all that he should avoid in 
life?—the way of the wicked and the 
wages of sin. The boy was well. Pshaw! 
the boy was in rosy health. There was no 
danger ; neither body nor soul was in peril. 
John Fairmeadow would look out for his 
soul. Pale Peter would look out for his 
body. There was no good cause for alarm 
—not yet. And it would not be long now 
before the boy’s future could be made se- 
cure. Another year or two; no more than 
that. As for the strange mood by which 
he was now possessed— 

Donnie came in again. 

“Hello, kid!” 

“Hello, pop!” 

“What's the matter, boy ?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘Nothing ?’ 

“Nothing.” 

Pale Peter’s frown was anxious when he 
took the boy on his knee. 


VITL. 
TAKING SIDES. 

\Winter had come. Pale Peter’s Donald 
was off to Bottle River, the Cant-hook cut- 
ting and the Yellow Trail, on a round of 
preaching with the big minister. Pale Peter 
himself, in the little sanctuary at the end of 
the bar—in the red-curtained, easy- 
chaired seclusion from the bestial con- 
fusion beyond—in the cozy little harbor 
from all the coarse aggravations of money- 
making for his son’s sake—Pale Peter 
stared out into the thick, whirling, darken- 
ing storm of snow. It was cold weather 
—it was white, tumultuous weather in 
which no lad should be abroad. Pale Peter 
wondered where the lad was. Where 
was he, anyhow? With John Fairmeadow, 
of course—with the quixotic preacher of 
righteousness to the swine of the woods. 
But—and the saloon-keeper had often ad- 
mitted it—the boy was in the company of 
the only man of all those parts who could 
teach him a manly way. Pale Peter was 
glad; but Pale Peter wondered—and won- 
dered in fatherly anxiety—whether or not 
Donnie was on the trails—whether or not, 
in that freezing gale, the boy was fed and 
sheltered—whether or not he followed, in 
that white, frosty weather, on the heels of 
a man enthusiastic beyond his strength— 
a man, indeed, given to the pursuit of his 
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business beyond the strength of any lad to 
keep up with. Pale Peter brooded in the 
warmth and easy seclusion of his place be- 
yond the bar. What would it all come to, 
anyhow? It was all for the boy—the rob- 
bery, the ruinous invitation, the watchful 
cultivation of every evil propensity in the 
camps, the damnation of souls old and 
young. In what would it end? What 
would the boy win from the opportunity 
his father’s devotion would provide? 
Would he be a man, when they should go 
East into a polite world, with a fortune to 
ease and advance him? Or would he, help- 
lessly corrupted by these scenes, seek only, 
and at any cost to the hearts of other men, 
his own way of indulgence and happiness ? 

“Donnie,” Pale Peter thought, having 
imagined the boy in his presence, “how’s it 
going to end?” 

Peter fancied that Donnie replied: 

“When I grow up, father, I’m going to 
be a man.” 

“A decent man?” 

“A decent man, father.” 

“That’s good, boy! I want you to be a 
decent man, God knows!” 

At this point in Pale Peter’s imaginary 
conversation with his son, Donald put his 
arms around his father. It was wretchedly 
sentimental, of course, that such a thing 
should enter Pale Peter’s mind; but it did, 
nevertheless, and Pale Peter, indulging the 
purely imaginary caress, submitted with the 
best grace he could summon, which was 
grace enough, to be sure, to sanction the 
display. Pale Peter rather liked it: he 
liked the sense of fatherhood it gave him; 
he liked the childishness of the act—liked to 
deceive himself with this: that the boy was 
yet only a child, unknowing, affectionate, 
not able to be spe viled by the sins of lusty 
men, upon which he might look, but which 
he could not, being only a little fellow, 
understand, and never could imitate. Not 
Donnie !—not the little fellow whom Pale 
Peter could still take on his knee. 





Pale Peter looked out of the great win- 
dow into the storm. It was winter 
weather. Lord, how cold it was! And 
the wind was blowing; and the wind, com- 
ing mercilessly down from the northwest 
"pon the pines and clearings of that sec- 
tion, was bitter to feel and fearsome to 
regard. It blew high—a wind with 


strength and frost and with the blinding 
terror of snow. Pale Peter was distracted 
from his musing—a musing he could man- 
age and fashion untroubled by the realities 
—by the sight of a black, stooped, strug- 
gling little figure, far off on the Bottle 
River trail. The town—the situation of 
the Red Elephant—the sweep of white. 
wind-swept, snow-burdened — street—ad- 
mitted of this view. It was Donnie—that 
black, yielding little figure. It was Donnie, 
sure enough. Pale Peter fancied, in a flash 
of alarm, that something must have gone 
wrong; but when the boy at last entered 
the COZV little office at the end of the bar— 
when he had brushed himself clean of snow 
—when he stood rosy and breathless and 
sparkling and affectionate in his father’s 
presence, Pale Peter was relieved. Nothing 
the matter with that boy, sure enough !— 
be dy or st ut. 

“Hello, pop!” 

“Hello, kid!” 

Pale Peter watched the boy throw off his 
little pack—watched him ease his sturdy 
legs of the strain of the laces of his big 
boots—heard him sigh—and observed that 
the lad would not look him in the eyes: 
wherefore he was again alarmed. 

“What's the matter, kid?” he said. 

*Nothin’s the matter, pop.” 

“Where's Jack?” 

“Gone to Kettle Camp.” 

“Without you!” 

“T thought I’d come home, pop, while I 
could get out of the woods,” Donnie began. 
“It's bad weather, pop, and I didn’t want 
to get snowed in. You see,” he ran on, 
with lively interest, “Billy the Beast’s com- 
ing out from the Cant-hook on \Vednes- 
day. He’s going home——” 

“Again?” Peter laughed. 

“Ves.” said Donnie; “and he’s bound 
through, this time. Jack swears it. Jack 





savs that Billy’s going through this time 
or he'll know the reason why. I think 
Jack’ll win. And I wanted to be here, 
pop, to see him on the job.” 

“Good!” Peter ejaculated. 

“Jack'll win, all right,”” Donnie repeated. 

“Glad of it!” said Peter. “Nothing I'd 
like better.” he added, “than to see Billy 
the Beast go home.” 

“It would mean a good deal, pop, around 
here.” 

“To whom?" 














“To Jack and me, anyhow. 
would help our work——” 

“Your work!” 

“Well, Jack’s work, I mean.” 

“All right, old man!” Pale Peter de- 
clared. “I'll see to it that Billy the Beast 
does go home. I tell you, Donnie, Billy 
the Beast, when I get through with him, 
won't find a bar at Swamp’s End where he 
can spend a penny, If you want him to go 
home, old man, he’ll go home. ‘That's all 
right. Whatever you say will go. Billy 
the Beast can’t spend a cent of his wages 
at Swamp’s End if you say the word.” 

“Told on, pop!” 

“\What's the matter ?” 

“That's no good, pop. You see——” 

“But I want to help you.” 

“You can’t, pop. You're on the other 
side.” 

“Oh, look here, now, old fellow! 
side am I on?” 

“The other, pop. 


Jack says it 


What 


And the best thing you 
can do is to play the game. We want to 
get Billy through all right, and Jack is 
going to; but we want to see Billy help 
himself. That’s what Jack says. All you 
have to do, pop, is to give Billy a decent 
show. You can't get his money this time. 
Billy’s bound to go through, pop. And 
if he gets through without any help——” 

“Donnie, boy!” 

“Yes, father?” 

“Tas it come to this between you and 
me: that you’re on one side and I’m on 
the other ?” 

“Why, father-——” 

“Has it come to this?” 

“Why, of course, father!” 
plied, in pain. “You see——” 

“That's all, boy.” 

“Father ——" 

“No, no! That's all right, boy. And 
look here, old man: I'll play fair, but [ll 
play hard. Watch out for me!” 

“All right, father,” Donnie replied, con- 
fidently ; “but we'll lick the life out of you.” 

Pale Peter sighed. 

“Yes, sir!” the boy reiterated. 

“Donnie.” said Pale Peter gravely, “you 
don’t seem to care very much about your 


Donnie re 


father any more.” 
“Father! Donnie cried, in horror. 
“Not much, boy.” 


Donald threw himself into his father’s 


arms, 





PALE PETER’S GAME—A-STORY 


IX. 
TRUMP CARD. 
When the boy had gone, Pale Peter had 


THE 


no relief from his mood. No ease at all, 
indeed. Pale Peter was not a fool. He 
understood precisely what change had oc- 
curred within his young He had, 
moreover, observed it coming, observed its 
gradual appearance and growth: there had 
Leen reproachful glances enough, God 
knew! in these last months to make the 
thing plain to the veriest dullard. Donnie’s 
attitude toward the business had changed ; 
whereas, sitting cross-legged on Charlie the 
Infidel’s bar, he had once watched with 
amusement the knavery practiced there, he 
now turned in resentment from every trick 
of the trade. Pale Peter was’ perfectly 
cognizant of this: but he had not fancied 
that the change had gone so far—that it 
was a fixed and growing thing—that the 
hoy had already taken sides against him. 
Sides against him? Sides against his own 
father? It was incredible! But it was 
true; and Pale Peter was neither fool 
enough to deny it, nor fool enough to be 
hewildered in respect to what had caused 
the change in the boy. John Fairmeadow 
was the source of it all. John Fair- 
meadow—John preaching 


son. 


Fairmeadow’s 
and practice in the world of the woods 
—John Fairmeadow’s manly way and up- 
lifted soul. Whatever Pale Peter might 
think of the value of these kindly services 
to the lumber-jacks to whose interests they 
were devoted, he was not fool enough to 
discover in John Fairmeadow a misguided, 
an ignorant, a selfish or a visionary man. 
Not by any means! Pale Peter was no 
fool. But— 

“Damn Jack, anyhow!” he grumbled. “I 
wish to God he’d never come here!” 

But did Pale Peter wish that John Fair- 
meadow had never chanced upon Swamp’s 
End? Not at all. Pale Peter was sensible 
of the advantage he had gained for his 
son in John Fairmeadow’s presence. And 
Fairmeadow had played fair in the game 
he had undertaken—in the game which, in- 
deed, he had been challenged to undertake. 
Pale Peter was perfectly well aware of it. 
Pale Peter had taken pains to discover 
John Fairmeadow’s methods; and he had 
learned that however much John Fair- 
meadow might have desired to fashion the 
hoy’s attitude towards evil in the world, 
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he had not sought to lay violent hands 
on the bi y's love for his father. But there 
had been a change in that affection. If not 
John Fairmeadow’s fault, whose fault was 
it? Not the boy’s, to be sure; the boy was 
loyal to the core, and was not aware, as 
yet, that his filial regard for his father was 
endangered. It was the fault of the busi- 
ness, Pale Peter determined. The boy had 
grown faster than his father had known— 
had been too apt at acquiring the ideals 
John Fairmeadow had continuously ex- 
posed to his view. Pale Peter had been 
caught napping. But Pale Peter would 
wake up; he would nap no longer—he 
would act, and that without undue delay, 
to preserve for himself what measure of 
his son’s respect he could manage to keep. 
He had fortune enough for them both, at 
any rate; they could go East in comfort, 
and .Pale Peter, at ease, could watch the 
growth of his son in all manly qualities, 
and he would not fail to thank John Fair- 
meadow, in the meantime, for the fine 
progress his son had made. The boy 
would forget Swamp’s End, of course; 
the boy was only a child, and— But— 

“IT wonder,” Pale Peter mused, “if he 
will forget fide 

Donald must forget; and being only a 
child, of course, he— But— 

“Tl wonder!” Pale Peter mused. 

Notwithstanding the fine visions he sum- 
moned from the future to comfort him, 
there remained with Pale Peter of the Red 
Elephant an aching sense of separation 
from his son. 


It was yet early when the boy entered 
the easy-chaired little office at the end of 
the bar to say good-night to his father. 

‘“Good-night, pop,” said he, with lack 
interest. 

“What!” his father ejaculated. “As 
early as this?” 

“I'm tired.” 

“Why, kid, it’s only——” 

“T know, pop, but I’m awful tired, and 
I want to go to bed.” 

Pale Peter took the boy on his knee. 
“Look here, son,” said he; “what's the 
matter with you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“I’m a little bit tired, pop; that’s all.” 

Pale Peter mused for a little, looking the 
while into the black, windy street, and upon 


the lights of the rival Café of Egyptian 
Delights, blazing across the way. 

“Donnie!” said he. ; 

“Yes, father?” 

“Somehow, boy,” Pale Peter went on, 
“you're not very happy any more. Be 
frank with your father, boy. Tell him 
what’s the matter. He'll fix it, boy; what- 
ever it is, he'll fix it.” 

Donnie made no answer. 

“Come, son!” 

“Why, pop,” Donnie exclaimed, sitting 
up. his eyes looking straight into his 
father’s, and with the light of accusation 
blazing in them, “you see——” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, I can't tell you!” 

“What's the matter, boy ?” 

“Nothing! There’s nothing the matter. 
Nothing! Nothing! I'm tired, that’s 
all, pop.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

There was silence, then, for a time, be- 
tween the two. The gale waxed in 
strength. It was deep night—deep and 
terrible with darkness—with deeper night 
impending. Pale Peter, looking out from 
his easy chair into the cold swirl of the 
world, was troubled ; and, being troubled— 
being apprehensive of that which he could 
not see—he slipped a fatherly arm about 
his child, than whom in all the world 
there was nobody else to cling to and pro- 
tect. Deep night outside, indeed, cruel with 
frost and wind and darkness! Deeper 
night impending ! 

“Donnie!” Pale Peter whispered. 

“Yes, father?” 

“I know what's the matter, boy; and 
I'm going to fix it, too.” 

“Fix what?” Donnie dully asked. 

“Never mind, boy! But I’m going to 
fix it. And you'll be glad—when I’ve done 
what you want me to do. I'll not tell you, 
Donnie. I'll show you! And you'll be 
glad.” 

“That’s good.” 

Donnie began feverishly to move in his 
father’s arms. Pale Peter could not quiet 
him. ‘The boy was hot and restless and ill 
at ease. The trail from the Cant-hook had 
evidently been too much for him. A rest 
would do him good—a long, sound sleep. 
And a long, sound sleep he should have. 

Ay, indeed! 

















“Time for bed, Donnie.” said Pale Peter. 

Donnie yawned. 

“Off you go, boy!” 

“Yep.” 

“You're tired, kid,” Pale Peter laughed. 

“Yep, pop,” said Donnie, returning the 

laugh. “I’m awful tired. Good-night, pop.” 
‘*Good-night.”’ 

> The boy moved away—but halted and 

turned—and came again. 

“We're all right, aren't we, boy?” Pale 

Peter rallied him, smiling. 

| 





“You bet we are!” 
“We're going to be on the same side, 
after this, aren’t we?” 
“You bet we are, pop!” 
“You bet we are!” 
Donnie .stood undecided. 
“Well?” his father asked. 
“Anybody looking, pop?” 
“No.” 
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Donnie brushed his lips against his 
father’s cheek. “Just like it used to be,” 
said he, happily, “when I was only a kid.” 

“Just like it used to be,” said Pale Peter, 
with feeling, “thank God!” 

“Good-night, pop.” 

“Go d-night.” 

“Tm awful tired,’ Donnie yawned. 


It occurred to Pale Peter, all at once— 
this was late in the night—that the boy was 
ill. “God God!” thought he; “what if I 
should lose him?” The boy was flushed— 
but sleeping peacefully. Pale Peter made 
haste to find out. “Oh, he’s all right,” 
Pale Peter thought. “‘I—I—I guess ’m— 
a little bit out of sorts myself.” He went 
hack to the bar; but he could not rid him- 
self of the fear that haunted him—nor 
could he be rid of the insistent question— 
“Good God! What if I should lose him?” 

(To be Continued) 


My Books 


By Donald A. Fraser 








KEORK my eves their magic courses run, 

My books, in motley colors, odds and pairs ; 

And through their lettered backs a Kingdom stares 
Mv eager eyes, a Realm of Faery spun; 
For what I want of soberness or fun 


Are here. This hand I stretch as one who dares 


To freeze in icy caves with polar bears, 


Or scorch with Caffirs under Afric’s sun: 


I stretch the other, and I mount a throne; 


Or strive with armored knights for Beauty's eves 


Descend to Hell, or starve in regions lone: 


The wishing-cap “f eld so close .to me. 


Or rise on wings and thread the orbed skies. 
I am contented; for I have, you seé, 
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By Henry Meade Bland 


RONE on the yellow sands, I long have gazed 
P| Within thy book and then upon the sea; 
And could not tell which of eternity 
Were truer emblem. Many a time amazed, 
I’ve thought upon the starry lights which blazed 
In summer nights of old; yet longingly 
[ turned again, O mighty bard, to thee 
In rapture o’er the visions by thee raised. 


Shakespeare 
And when beside the glowing winter fire 

I take mine ease and with my thought retire: 

And travel by thy side in fairy land, 

r touch the dream-lit aa by Hamlet scanned, 

Then am I like some devotee when shown 


\ nughty Avatar upon his throne. 


Marlowe and “Juliet” 
By William Allen Stone 


ND lived she e’er before our Marlowe's time ? 
Have other generations felt the charm 
()f her distress, and maidenly alarm, 
That Marlowe's art breathes into Shakespeare’s rhyme ? 
The fair creation of a bard sublime, 
Child of his potent brain, she cannot die, 
Forever though in Capel’s tomb she lie, 
Drought there too soon by force of love and crime. 


She cannot die; but yet it seems, ah me! 
She cannot live for us when Marlowe s done, 
Or age unlovely mocks her lovely art 
\With Romeo, enraptured quite as he, 
\We fondly yearn, by wit and beauty won, 
When Marlowe rare, as Juliet, thrills the heart. 











John Trotwood Moore 


OHN TROTWOOD MOORE, the 

Nashville, ‘Tennessee, author who 

has added The Gift of the Grass to 

his previously successful books, 1 

Summer Hymnal, The Bishop of 
Coitontown, ete., is a native of Marion, 
Alabama, and a_ graduate of Howard 
College. After teaching school he studied 
law and passed a most creditable examina- 
tion, but declined to receive a license, as 
he did not take kindly to law. Always a 
lover of Nature and out-of-door life, Mr. 
fondness for the horse led him 
to Columbia, Tennessee, in 1885, where he 
made a specialty of breeding and raising 
fine horses on his stock farm. Later, Mr. 
Moore accepted a position on the “Horse 


Moc yre’s 








Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Who has written up her experiences 
as A Diplomatist’s Wife 





In the World of Letters 





best- 


the 
known turf journals in America, and his 
writings under the name of ‘'T'rotwood” 
have been read the wofld over. 

1 Summer Hymnal, his first successtul 
hook, is a charming love story, permeated 


Review,’ of Chicago, one of 


with the ‘Tennessee atmosphere. The 





Mrs. Rawson 
Author of Bess of Hardwicke 


Bishop of Cottontown is a more pretentious 
work, written with a purpose of dealing a 
death-blow to the Southern system of child 
labor in the cotton mills, 

The Gift of the Grass is in reality the 
autobiography of a prince of pacers. This 
new novel displays in a striking manner its 
author’s love for and knowledge of the 
horse; and the story of “Hal,” from the 
day he is foaled to the evening of his last 
and greatest race, will interest and delight 
every horse-lover. Pathos and humor 
abound as in Mr. Moore's previous books ; 
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there is richness in his characterizations, 
vividness in his pictures of ‘Tennessee life; 
and some charming love episodes add to 
the attractiveness of this unusual story. 
Mr. Moore is a philosopher as well as a 
poet and novelist. His pages abound with 





John Trotwood Moore 
Author of The Gift of the Grass 


quaint and epigrammatic sayings, and a 
valuable book of apothegms might be col- 
lected from his works 


A Novel by Mrs. Gilman 


What Dianiha Did, a novel by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, has been issued by the 
Charlton Company, of New York. This 
is Mrs. Gilman’s first novel and will prove 
a surprise to those who have so far known 
her only through her sociological writings. 
In a brisk and vigorous story, Mrs. Gil- 
man here shows the practical working out, 
by a most engaging young heroine, of 
the theories regarding the solution of the 
housekeeping problem which she has 
already made familiar to the public 
through her social studies, [Women and 
Economics, and The Home. Diantha, a 
girl with “a genius for housekeeping,” 
undertakes to organize the households of 
a community along the lines suggested by 
Mrs. Gilman in these former works, with 
consequences amusing, sensational, humor- 
ous and sentimental The story is laid in 
southern California, and abounds in color, 


atmosphere, and vivid characterization of 
local types. It contains, moreover, a most 
convincing array of facts and figures in 
regard to the experiment, frankly designed 
to be of practical use to other Dianthas dis- 
posed to embark on similar ventures. 


A Descendant of Alexander Hamilton 

Until the publication of the remarkably 
interesting and valuable biography, The 
Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton, its 
author, Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, was 
known to readers only in_ professional 
lines. 

Thousands who know Dr. Hamilton as 
the most distinguished psychiatrist in the 
United States, and as a writer on such 
serious subjects as Clinical Therapeutics, 
A System of Legal Medicine, Railway and 
Other Accidents, and magazine contribu- 
tions on specialized medical subjects, were 
quite surprised that a pen hitherto given 
entirely to scientific subjects could give to 
the world such an interesting, human, sym- 
pathetic book. 

Since its publication a month ago it 
has been remarkably successful and has 
proved itself well suited to the taste of 
the general reader as well as to the taste 
of the student. 





Clara E. Laughlin 
Author of Just Folks 


























IN THE 

Dr. Hamilton was born in 1848, in 
Brooklyn, New York. His father was 
Philip, the youngest son of Alexander 
Hamilton, the revolutionary soldier and 
statesman. In 1870 Dr. Hamilton took his 
degree at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, and a few 
years thereafter became a specialist in 
nervous diseases in New York City. From 
1900 to 1903 he was professor of mental 
diseases in Cornell University and after 
that resumed his practice in New York, 
where he has become preéminent in his 
line. 

His opinion has frequently been sought 
during the last quarter of a century in de- 
termining the sanity of many noted crimi- 
nals. He was called in the cases of Guiteau 
and Czolgosz, the assassins of Presidents 
Garfield and McKinley. 

Dr. Hamilton belongs to all the im- 
portant medical societies in the United 
States. He is also a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and a member of 
the best social clubs of New York. In his 
new book there appear many letters of 
Alexander Hamilton which have never 
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before been published, also his expense 
books and records of cases. 


An Interview with R. W. Chambers 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers, who is an 
ardent angler, recently consented to talk 
about his fishing experiences. Apropos of 
the German brown trout which have been 
introduced into some American fishing 
waters, he said that we had better have left 
them in Germany; that when they are 
transplanted into American waters they 
grow larger and fiercer and become fish- 
eaters, and exterminate our native trout. 
Furthermore, he said, you cannot get rid 
of them when once you have got them. 

“Once I was visiting at a private pre- 
serve in this country,” Mr. Chambers 
Went on: 

It was not the fishing season, so we were not 
after trout but after quail. As we walked along 
my host was telling me about the efforts which 
the club had made to rid its lake of brown trout, 


which had unfortunately been introduced into it. 
They had even gone so far as to drain the whole 
lake in the endeavor to get rid of these brown 
trout. 

On our way back to the clubhouse from the 
afternoon’s sport we were crossing a bridge 
over the canal that drained the lake, when we 





Group ot Immortals 


First ..w:—Left to right, sitting—Harrison Morris, Secretary of Institute; Robert Underwood Johnson, Secretary 
of Academy; James T. Rhodes, received gold medal ; Henry van Dyke, President of Institute ; William Dean Howells, 


George W. Cable, J. A. Mitchell, Arthur Twining Hadley. 


Second row:—Lefr to right, standing—C. W. Chadwick, H. Mills Alden, Daniel C. French, St. Clair McElway, 
W. Morton Payne, Hamilton Wright Mabie, W. C: Browne, Bliss Perry, Brander Matthews, Augustus Thomas, 
T. R. Lounsbury, Nicholas Murray Butler, Edwin H. Bashfield, F. D. Millet, Charles Dana Gibson. 
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saw in the stream just above the bridge a_ big 
brown trout weighing about four pounds. We 
sent to the clubhouse for shotguns and fired at 
him over and over again. To show you how 
tough these fish become in this country those 
shot seemed to roll right off his back without 
hurting him. 

He was of course a few inches under water. 
He kept tryire to work in under the bridge. But 





J. T. Trowbridge 


Creator of Darius Greene and His Flying Machine 


at last we got nearly above him and fired at him 
again. He rolled over, belly upward, and we 
sent the retriever in after him, and the dog 
brought the fish ashore. 


Thomas Dixon as an Actor 

Thomas Dixon, the — author-actor- 
preacher, is now in Texas playing the 
leading role in his latest play, The Sins of 
the Father, in the leading towns of that 
State. In this way Mr. Dixon says he gains 
much experience from the inside in the art 
of dramatic writing. It will be remem- 
bered that last year when the leading actor 
in his play suddenly lost his life in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, the author of the 
play stepped in and played the part he had 
created with very marked success. 


Are all New Books Trash ? 

Some sensible writer in “The World's 
Work” recently said in answer to the 
question “Are all new books trash?” 


He would be an overbold man who should 
claim that the Hood of novels carries much liter- 
ature; but he is an over-despondent man who 
tears that the stream of real literature is dried 
up. All literary theories are made and all liter- 
ary values determined after the event. Witness 
the contemporary estimate of Shakespeare and 
of Wordsworth, for two great instances. 

Whether we have fallen on evil days and a 
barren time—a time of low standards and of 
merely commercialized amusement instead of 
literature—is a somewhat vain controversy; for 
there is no way to settle it. The best that one 
can do is to read the old books that we know 
are great. and such new ones as may best in- 
struct or amuse us. To worry overmuch about 
the literary tendencies of our time is to take 
trouble about what cannot well be mended—ex- 
cept by those who can write great books, and 
they have orbits of their own and are not easily 
swayed by what you or I think. The main mat 
ter is that every man shall keep his own taste 
high and pure and shall show his children which 
the great books are and teach them to read and 
to love them 


Miss Glasgow's Coming Novel 
Karly in the spring Doubleday, Page & 
Co. will publish The Miller of Old Church, 


anew novel by Miss Ellen Glasgow. 


How Fiction Grows 

Recently in) “The Editor's Study” 
(Harper's) we read this about fiction— 
the interesting opinion of a wise editor 
who has had every chance to watch the 
development of the field of fiction: 


Fiction is, in our time, especially significant 
because it is becoming more and more the very 
organ of a creative interpretation and realization 
of human life. It is true that nine-tenths of our 
novels, as a like proportion of our plays, are 
fashioned merely for entertainment—some of 
these, it must be allowed, for intellectual enter- 
tainment, and most of them. following an old 
fashion, as old as fiction itself, attempting some- 
thing more by way of easy moralities, didactic- 
ally or muck-rakingly. Our diversions are legiti- 
mate, but they are for the most part reversions. 
Our life itself is nine-tenths reversionary, seri- 
ously and innocently. But it is the other tenth 
which shows advance in vital movement and real 
values, and engages creative faculty and vision. 

We shall not call the fiction of this creative 
order the “best,” or give it any other label. It 
does net concern itself with comparative or 
superlative degrees any more than Nature does. 
It does not classify human phenomena; it tends 
to break up all, and especially social, classifica- 
tion. It is creative in that it is natural, and its 
art is the art which Nature makes, instinctively 
selective, for organic embodiment, hence also for 
form. We should expect women to be creators 
here, with intuitive selection; for here surely 
more than anywhere else is the proper field for 
the expansion of motherhood. Yet, without 
virile fertilization, it is a sterile field. 
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Dr. van Dyke's Two Personalities 

Dr. Hlenry van Dyke, who has recently 
severed his connection with Princeton 
(niversity, said, in reply to inquiries re- 
earding his future course: “Future plans? 
| have none, except to go on writing for 
a living and preaching for love in an atmos- 
phere friendly and favorable to that kind 
i work.” Regret over the resignation will 
be modified by the thought that this is pre- 
cisely the work Dr, van Dyke is best fitted 
to do. He is undoubtedly one of those 
rare men who can write and preach, too, 
without letting the one interfere with the 
other. No one would suppose The Other 
Hise Man had been written by a minister. 
llis mission would seem to be to draw 
closer the connection between letters and 
religion and everyday life; and perhaps 
his resignation from Princeton, by enlarg- 
ing his sphere of activities, may prove one 
of the fortunate accidents of literature. 


The Immortals 


The “Group of Immortals” printed on 
page 433 was taken at the joint convention 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and the National Institute of Arts 


and Letters. 


Jeffery Farnol 

The following “pen picture” of Jeffery 
Farnol, the author of the novel, 7ie Broad 
Highway, the literary sensation of Eng- 
land at the present time, has been received 
in this country: 


Like many others of whom the world has 
heard, Mr. Farnol is a little man. Short of 
stature is he, but strongly built and athletic. His 
steady, dark eves regard you wisely from behind 
his spectacles, and apparently do not miss any- 
thing of interest that may be going forward. 
Though his inches be few, he gives one the im- 
pression of power, and of a capacity for doing 
ontinuous, dogged, hard work. Mr. Farnol is 
a Warwickshire man, but left Shakespeare’s 
ounty in early boyhood to settle in Kent, where 
he still resides. He has traveled abroad—indeed, 
“The Broad Highway” was actually written in 
America—but the woods and fields and the vil- 
lage life of his own native land hold the strongest 
place in his affections. He has walked and 
cycled over the greater part of Kent and War- 
wick, and for many years all his spare time was 
spent on the roads and byways of Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex. All his life he has been a storv 
teller, though, as may be read between the lines 
f his first published novel, he has generally pre- 
ferred to tell his stories by word of mouth 
Once when at school he carried a story through 
the whole of a term. It is this gift of easy nar- 
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rative that has enabled Mr. Farnol to make 
such a remarkable success of his first appeal to 
a larger audience. So far as England is con- 
cerned, the audience has responded enthusias- 
tically, and I have no doubt at all that America 
will follow suit. 


David Graham Phillips Shot 

On January 23, David Graham Phillips, 
the novelist, was shot while on his way to 
the Princeton Club by a supposed maniac, 
Fitzhugh Goldsborough. Mr. Phillips died 
from the effects of his wounds a day later, 
and America has to lament the loss of one 


of the most promising of her younger 
novelists. 

David Graham Phillips was born in 
Madison, Indiana, October 31, 1867, was 
graduated from Princeton in 1887, and 


has been writing ever since. Among his 
best-known books are The Golden Fleece, 
The One Woman, Old Wives for New, 
The Hungry Heart, The Second Genera- 
fron and The Husband's Story, 





Eleanor M. Ingram 
Author of The Flying Mercury 


Mr. Pyle’s First Trip Abroad 

That an American painter ot the first 
order should have passed his fiftieth year 
w'thout ever having gone abroad is How- 
ard Pyle’s distinction. Letters from him 
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last week tell of his safe arrival in Flor- write a number of articles for “Harper's 


ence, where he has taken a house for the Magazine,” and, oddly enough, will not do 
winter, and will give himself up to the art any sketching or painting during his stay 
galleries and museums. Mr. Pyle will abroad 
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N the early half of the nineteenth 
century the front windows of an 
unpretentious residence in Richmond, 
Virginia, looked upon a spacious and 
well-planted garden, abloom in a part 

of the city that is now more prosaically 
identified as Second and Franklin Streets. 
While the residence and its indwellers have 
long passed out of sight and mind, the 
memory of the garden still survives; for a 
block of substantial brick and stone houses, 
upreared where the lilacs and syringas once 
burgeoned, is known, from the splendid 
trees which then formed the garden 
boundary, as Linden Row. 

About the center of the Row stands the 
present home of the famous Virginia 
authoress, Mary Johnston, individualized 
as such without by a luxuriant growth of 
wisteria and microphylla rose vines, by the 


Buchanan 


Where Mary Johnston was born 


Mary Johnston 


As Her Statespeople Know Her 
By Alice M. Tyler 




















crinkled pinkiness of crepe myrtle and the 
glossy green of blossoming magnolias. 
Richmond is not, however, the city of 
Miss Johnston’s nativity, for she was born 
in a picturesque mountain section of the 
State, at the little town of Buchanan, Bote- 
tourt County, on November 21; 1876, the 
daughter of John William Johnston and 
his wife Elizabeth Alexander Johnston. 
Kor some years during her girlhood, her 
father’s business and professional interests 
located his family at Birmingham, Ala- 
hama, but, with the exception of those 
years and of others spent in travel, the au- 
thoress has belonged to Virginia and, since 
her full entrance upon ‘her literary career, 
has made Richmond her home center. Her 
two sisters, Eloise and Elizabeth Johnston, 
are members of her household. Miss 
Johnston had the misfortune to lose her 
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mother early in life. Her father, who did 
gallant service in the Southern army 
during the war, and much to promote 
business enterprises in the South after- 
ward, followed her mother about the 
beginning of the present century. Since 
the 1st of May, 1910, Miss Johnston has 
been closely occupied in bringing to com- 
pletion a historical novel of the Confed- 
erate War period, which is now about to 
be published. The work on it has been 
carried forward in a cottage at Warm 








Miss Johnston at Home 


Springs, Virginia, where the greater part 
ot Audrey was written. For months the 
new book has been claiming undivided 
attention from the novelist and her stenog- 
rapher for the major hours of each day, 
so that comparative freedom from en- 
grossment waits on a home-coming to 
Richmond. 

The magnitude and importance of what 
she has undertaken in her war novel have 
rendered the task of preparation for it 
enormous. Always phenomenally pains- 
taking and accurate, Miss Johnston has, 


along with her reputation as a woman of 
letters, deservedly won a name for being 
tireless in research and in the accumula- 
tion of all data which are considered by her 
as essential. Consequently, the beginning 
and mid-season of the autumn of 1909 
were spent by her in a driving tour through 
the lovely Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
and in excursions to the various battle- 
fields around Winchester and other points. 
During this trip she took an opportunity 
of revisiting her birthplace and old friends 
of her family at Buchanan. 

Miss Johnston’s working studio in Rich- 
mond is one of the most charming rooms 
inaginable, large, airy, fronting southeast 
from the second floor, full of sunshine and 
reflecting everywhere its owner's tastes 
and character: in its antique mahogany 
furnishings, its books, pictures and_ its 
dainty tea tabie, around which, almost 
every afternoon, a group of friends, drop- 
ping in, one by one, for a chat over the 
cups, may enjoy, along with the beverage. 
the quaint humor, the quick response, and 
the cordial sympathy with which Miss 
Johnston flavors her converse and_ her 
entertainment. Only her afternoons are 
left thus free. The mornings brim over 
with preoccupations, and frequently her 





Miss Johnston Abroad 
At Bellagio, Italy, in 1909 


luncheon, light and simple in character, is 
partaken of in intervals of proofreading 
or dictation. In going over her manu- 
script, both before and after it is put into 
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the hands of a typist, and in the revision of 
pr vofs, Miss Johnston is exceedingly care- 
ful and critical, bringing whatever she con- 
siders completed up to her own very high 
standard in authorship. 

Prisoners of Hope, the first book of the 
appeared in 1808, thirteen 
years ago. Few women in the short space 
of time that has passed since have achieved 
a like quality of success, or have accom- 
plished so much toward rendering Virginia 
and the Southland factors to be estimated 
in the literary activities of the American 
nation. Along with this realization comes 
that of Miss Johnston’s ill health, a handi- 
cap against which her will and her intel- 
lectual force have done unceasing battle 
since her childhood. ‘The fittest has sur- 
vived, but the struggle marking the ascend- 
ency of the spiritual over the physical 
nature has left its traces upon a girlish 
delicacy of and figure, resultant 
mainly, indeed, in a striking and added 
attractiveness of manner and appearance. 

Modest to a degree, Miss Johnston in- 
variably avoids anything tending toward 
publicity, as far as her social or literary 
preferences and productions are concerned. 
The sincerest of women, her nobility of 
character lifts her above the ordinary 
weaknesses and foibles of her sex, though 


authoress, 


face 











Bruton Church 
Williamsburg, Va. 


toward its members she is full of friend- 
liness and of generous helpfulness. ‘Thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of old-time 
Virginia hospitality, when Miss Johnston 
is at home in Richmond the demands made 
upon her are such that it is difficult for 
her to adjust the claims of work along dit- 
ferent lines with those that her friends 
and admirers are constantly endeavoring to 
put forward. In formal social intercourse, 
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an exquisite imagination and a fine and 
subtle delicacy in perceptiveness invest all 
that Miss Johnston says and does with a 
vividness which transforms her soft wom- 
anliness, by a captivating fire and flash, into 
an influence as irresistible as it is keen, 
logical and convincing. 

Periods of creative work in the life of 
this Virginia writer have alternated with 








Mary Johnston's Richmond Home 


As it appears in winter 


periods of refreshment and relaxation in 
delightful foreign travel. Her winters in 
.gypt have preceded springs and Easter 
seasons in Italy; sojourning in Sicily has 
been followed by visits to the south of 
France, to Switzerland and to Paris, and 
by summers in England and Scotland. 
The cause of woman's suffrage and its 
outcome have acquired very strong hold 
upon Miss Johnston’s interest and thought, 
representing, as she believes equal suffrage 
does, a means to the great end in which 
womanhood will reach final and complete 
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Bu hanan, Botetourt County, Virginia 








Birthplace of Mary Johnston 





Rear View of Mary Johnston’s Birthplace 











development. She went as a delegate from 
Virginia to the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion held in Washington during April of 
1910, and is an active member of the 
National Suffrage Committee on Literature 
and of other equally important committees 
in the national and State organizations. 
Miss Johnston’s Virginia books have a 
most romantic atmosphere and environ- 
ment. Prisoners of Hope, To Have and 
to Hold and Audrey are full of allusions 
to people, places and events that must cause 
the least impressionable nature to thrill 
with patriotic and State pride. Visitors to 
Jamestown have a newborn desire to pause 
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gown, a treasured heirloom, recalls to 
mind the governor’s palace in Williams- 
burg and the official function at which 
Audrey beheld the radiant Evelyn in the 
full flush of her loveliness. 

Lewis Rand is of a later date. In its 
pages the country of the upper James and 
Richmond come equally into play. The 
June moon still streams into the ballroom 
at beautiful J/onticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, as it did when Rand, 
the untutored, practiced his steps in it, and 
was admitted to confidential companion- 
ship and wardship by its owner. ‘The 
grasses still wave in the yard of old Saint 





Miss Johnston in a Suffrage Procession in Washington, D. C. 


beside the ruins of a dwelling house where 
a young daughter of the Jacquelines 
greeted her guests before going abroad to 
keep her birthday féte upon the green- 
sward in Audrey's day. At Williamsburg 
is pointed out a crumbling edifice that in 
its day represented the earliest theater in 
the United States, the one in which Audrey 
played to the gentry who came from the 
surrounding country with their wives and 
daughters, eager to witness the antics of 
the player folk. In the same Old World 
capital is Bruton Church, representing the 
scene of another episode in Audrey’s life. 

Higher up James River by some miles is 
Westover, the home of Audrey’s fair rival, 
Evelyn Byrd, whose pink brocade _ ball 


John’s Church, Richmond, where Lewis 
Rand's wife and her sister worshiped 
and saw grouped about them the quality 
of the town in what was then its most 
aristocratic quarter. The site of the 
coftee-house on Main Street, where poli- 
ticians of Rand’s party assembied to hear 
the news and discuss the the 
times, can still be readily identified. But 
the tide of prosperity has for years flowed 
away from the Leigh Street section, where 
the town home of the Rands was said to 
have been situated, in the midst of neigh- 


issues of 


borly souls who sent in hot dishes for 
supper on the arrival of Mistress Rand 
and her husband from their country 
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residence, near the State University, in 
Charlottesville. 
\ssociations might thus be multiplied 
and links established almost indefinitely. 
Those that have been mentioned will serve 
in some small degree to explain the intense 
personal and proprietary pride and attec- 
tion with which her statespeople generally 
regard Miss Johnston. She has written 
out of her heart of a past in which they 
all have a share. She has used her genius 
to perpetuate and reincarnate the history 
and the faiths that are Virginia’s glory. 
And because she has done so, she has 
forged a claim that is gladly confessed to 


be all-powerful and all-enduring. It is 
prophesied by those to whom glimpses of 
the plan and purpose of the Civil War 
novel have been revealed, that it must 
prove Miss Johnston’s greatest triumph 
and he accounted as the supreme expres- 
sion of her matured powers; that when 
the outbursts of applause attendant upon 
its coming shall have subsided, or crystal- 
lized into opinions, she will be, more fully 
than ever before, recognized, through her 
personality and patriotism in literature, as 
a typical Virginian and American author 
of the highest rank. 


Ins Stille Land 


By Carl Holliday 


I NS Stille Land’— 
There is no sweeter, sadder sound 


Than this the Fatherland has found 


For the low-lying, peaceful mound 


That marks so silently the bound 
Of Earth and ‘Stille Land.” 


“Ins Stille Land” 


They sleep so quietly their hours, 


That e’en the trees and grass and flowers 


But whisper, lest within their bowers 


The sleepers stir and lose their dowers 


Of dreams in “Stille Land 


” 


“Ins Stille Land 


Oh! when the last strange moments come, 


And only Earth's retreating hum 


Sounds faintly on my ear, and dumb 


Bewilderment is mine, and numb 


My soul, God lead me then by some 
Whisper from “Stille Land”! 
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By Meredith Nicholson 


Author of “‘ The Siege of the Seven Suitors,”’ 


Hi watcher of the literary sky 
waits long for new planets, 
but his reward is great when 
a new luminary swims into 
his ken. A succession of un- 

expected and unheralded appearances in 
the heavens has attended the revival of 
literary industry in the South since the 
Civil War. It seems only a little while 
ago that we were all marveling at 4 
Brother to Dragons and the tales that fol- 
lowed it from the pen of Amelie Rives, 
or that we stood incredulous before the 
fact that the vigorous tales of the Tennes- 
see mountains put forth over the signature 


of “Charles Egbert Craddock” were the 
work of a woman. Mr. Cable and Mr. 
Page had also, a little earlier, caused 


observers of literary phenomena at the 
North to look at each other with a wild 
surmise from a somewhat austere and 
doubting Darien. These were all stars of 
recognized magnitude when Miss Mary 
Johnston flashed without preluding into the 
Southern constellation. Her first romance, 
Prisoners of Hope, had not thundered 
loudly in the advertisements, but its quality 
was promptly recognized, and it became a 


beneficiary of that most significant and 
effectual propaganda by which = early 


readers of a new book pass on the good 
news. It must have been with a keen joy 
that the young writer, who had timidly put 
forth her first tale, watched its prosperous 
career. She would, of course, write other 
books—but was this to be another of the 
many false alarms literature ? 

I have lately reread Prisoners of Hope, 
and the five volumes that have taken their 
place beside it in the years which have 
passed since Miss Johnston's introduction ; 
and if, as seems inevitable, Miss Johnston 
attain the luxury of a uniform edition, 
there will be nothing in her succession of 
books that is not eloquent of growth. 

The lords of romance have never been 
unhorsed in Virginia—may they never 
know defeat! If ladies may not tilt in the 
they may make, as Miss Johnston 


tourney, 


etc. 


has proved, capital reporters on the ram- 


parts. — first essays in fiction were in 
the field romance. She has been the 
shyest of ila and we have only the 


scantest of biographical data against which 
to examine her writings; but it is clear 
that, having, in the fashion of studious 
young Southerners of her generation, sat- 
urated herself with the sound literature to 


be found in old Virginia libraries, her 
natural story-telling gift availed itself 


promptly of Colonial history and tradition 
touching those good, heroic times when the 
adventurer “rode with Spottswood round 
the land, and with Raleigh round the seas.” 
If Miss Johnston made early tentative ex- 
periments, her genius manifested itself 
wisely in their rejection and concealment. 
Prisoners of Hope was a finished product 
a story told clearly and directly—something 
that is impossible where the writer has not 
a story to tell. The silver ball of romance, 
which can be kept in air only by the nicest 
calculation of hand and eye, she sustained 
unfailingly. Such a tale causes one to rise 
after the first chapter, trim the lamp, lay 
on a fresh log, and bar the door. Miss 
Johnston has, in her Virginia romances, 
failed in no requisite of the adventure 
story. She is richly endowed with that 
play-spirit that is the first essential of the 
romancer. In the realm “where all is 
possible and all unknown,” she contrived 
abundant and striking situations for her 
characters. Her main devices are unfail- 
ingly adequate for long flights; and few 
writers have so little trifled with credulity. 
When there is sword-play forward in these 
tales Miss Johnston has not contented her- 
self with the tame fencing of a girl's board- 
ing-school gymnasium—the blade in her 
hands, like the pen, is an implement of 
precision. In Prisoners of Hope the hero 
disposes of a crew of pirates before break- 
fast with all the urbanity that character- 
ized the jaunty homicides of The Three 
Musketeers. 

Of the four 
Hope. To Have 
Sir Mortimer, 


romances, Prisoners of 
and to Hold, Audrey and 


the second. strikes me as 
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being, from every standpoint, the most 
successful. Here, certainly, the play-spirit 
took wings; the tale bears us on with a 
rush, and surprises are multiplied. ‘The 
narrative gains—as such tales always must 
—from being told in the first person. ‘The 
hero is no dawdling mi ycoddle in velvet 
and ruffles, but a bluff, seasoned soldier of 
thirty-six, who has fought in the Low 
Countries, and whose devil's blade dangles 
carelessly in a battered scabbard. ‘There 
is no point of rest in romantic adventure: 
it either moves or it dies. I should call 
To Have and to Hold the best story of 
this type ever written by an American. All 
the qualities demanded of a tale set in the 
key of high adventure are supplied ; the in- 
vention never flags, the fortunes of the few 
characters become—so deep is the illusion 
—those of the reader himself. Nor is it 
all fight and scuffle. Our sympathies are 
so strongly enlisted with the victims of 
misfortune and mischance, that Jocelyn’s 
plea on board the ship, the death of the 
wretch Dicon. are deeply moving. Fashions 
in romance do not change greatly with the 
years, and this tale is as delightful to-day 
as when it was new; it is, in fact, so supe- 
rior to any other American romance I can 
think of that it must afford delight as long 
as man’s imagination responds to the song 
of the sword. Any reader who does not 
chortle over the incessant flow of incident 
in this tale is fit for treasons, stratagems 
and spoils. Its audacity and zest are well 
calculated to quicken the heart-beat. The 
very idea of a hero and heroine eloping 
seaward with the villains of the piece in the 
teeth of a hurricane is delicious : Stevenson 
would have dipped the colors of his own 
caravel to this adventure! 

In Audrey there seems to me a conscious 
effort to strike a higher target without 
quite hitting it. What I mean to say 
is that Miss Johnston has subjected the 
characters in .dudrey, and particularly 
Audrey herself, to a scrutiny that is best 
not attempted in a tale of this character ; 
or perhaps the more restricted stage seems 
cramped after the preceding stories, with 
their freer range—the long, perilous jour- 
neys, the dark woodlands, the flights by 
sea. Audrey in her native forest setting 
is charming; as an actress she is much less 
convincing. There are as fine moments in 
Audrey as in To Have and to Hold, but 
the play-spirit occasionally loses its vivac- 


itv, and the unhappy ending which in 
Prisoners of Hope leaves us pensively 
watching the parting of the lovers in a set- 
ting wholly lovely, fitting and satisfying, 
sends us away cold from the death of 
Audrey. But the keener analysis, the 
deeper and graver note, in 4udrey marks 
the search for a higher ground that is ob- 
servable also in Sir Mortimer. The device 
in Sir Mortimer is one of the best Miss 
Johnston has proposed, but in that tale 
also the trumpets are less blithely calling. 
It seems likely that here, as in Audrey, the 
author was feeling life more deeply, and 
that in her anxiety to awaken sympathy in 
the gravity of the hero’s predicament she 
loosened her hold upon the tale itself. And 
having marked a change of ambition, it is 
with liveliest interest that we turn next to 
the five-act drama, The Goddess of Reason 
(1907), which so indubitably marks a 
strengthening and broadening of powers. 
Many knights wearing American colors 
have bitten the dust in the field of poetic 
drama, but The Goddess of Reason is-a 
surprising achievement. ‘The fine sense of 
dramatic values manifest in her novels has 
full expression here. Perhaps this drama, 
lurking in the author’s subconsciousness, 
accounts for her diminished interest in 
prose romance as revealed in Sir Mortimer. 
At any rate, in any examination of her 
writings, The Goddess of Reason cannot 
fail to impress strongly the reader who 
follows her list of books scriatim. It 
marks a reorientation, the breathing of 
ampler ether and diviner air. That this is 
no mere closet drama, but an actable play. 
was proved by its disclosure upon the stage 
by our most distinguished actress, Miss 
Marlowe. It is not within the scope of this 
review to dwell upon this incident in Miss 
Johnston’s career; but by token of that 
drama, with its evidences of fine scholar- 
ship, the abundant vitality of its scenes and 
its rare literary workmanship, Miss Johns- 
ton carried herself forward and upward 
and became a serious figure in contempo- 
raneous literature. 

From this striking achievement Miss 
Johnston turned again to the novel with 
new faith and understanding, and with a 
manifest determination to penetrate closer 
to the core of life. Clearly, the mere tell- 
ing of a story for the story’s sake would not 
again satisfy her. Lewis Rand is almost as 
surprising in its different fashion as her 








first book or as The Goddess of Reason. 
Here is, indeed, a novel that is not content 
with providing entertainment; it takes 
strong hold upon life itself. We are again 
in Virginia, but in Virginia as a part of the 
young. Republic, whose men and _ affairs 
touch closely the national consciousness. 
Other hands have attempted a contrast of 
those social types which Virginia’s peculiar 
history has developed, but none has man- 
aged these difficult portrayals so finely or 
so powerfully. Whether a man of humble 
antecedents must inevitably fail in contests 
with a rival who has enjoyed all the bene- 
fits conferred by ancestry and breeding, is 
not germane to the discussion; the fact re- 
mains that Lewis Rand so fails, and that 
the catastrophe toward which his weak- 
nesses and sins lead him satisfies wholly 
the reader's sense of fitness and justice. A 
serious novel stands or falls as it records 
life or fails to do so. In Lewis Rand we 
have a study of character that squares with 
experience. We are shown a cross-section 
of life, sharply cut out for our observa- 
tion. A poorer artist would have con- 
trived at some point to arrest Rand's 
downward course, but the possibility of re- 
demption, where the problem stated and 
the illustrative incidents are so clear, never 
enters. We watch the drama unfold, with 
a growing dread of its inevitable climax. 
The author’s impersonal attitude toward 
her characters is never abandoned. We see 
Rand, not through the eyes of his creator, 
but through our own. He is no mushroom 
growth; we follow him step by step and 
with a steadily growing realization that we 
are dealing with an actual flesh-and-blood 
man. ‘The historical figures that are intro- 
duced into the tale are not obtrusive, but 
they share this verity. We should be sorry 
to have missed Jefferson and Burr as they 
appear as incidental figures; but nothing 
could be grosser than to call this a histori- 
cal novel. What we have is an almost 
ideal combination of romance and realism 
—a blend that should serve as a model for 
those who would tell a satisfying story and 
vet keep the stage clear of marionettes. It 
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would be difficult to cite a predicament 
more poignant and enthralling than the 
married life of Rand and his wife Jacque- 
line. \Ve are touched with no mere regret 
for the dark fate that follows them: we 
suffer with them. Miss Johnston’s growth 
from her early romances is demonstrated 
in nothing so well as in this; with Lewis 
Rand she became a novelist of power, to 
whom any achievement was possible. 

\We have, then, in Miss Johnston a 
writer who has been exceedingly fortunate 
at every point of her advancement. She 
has wasted no energy on trifles, but has 
busied herself constantly with iarge mat- 
ters. She has shown from the beginning 
the conscientiousness of the true artist ; she 
has never failed to take her art seriously. 
Books like Lewis Rand are produced only 
by a brooding and contemplative spirit. 
[ have returned these volumes to the shelf 
with a lively interest in what is to follow 
them. We may take judicial notice, in the 
manner of lawyers, of certain facts,—that 
Miss Johnston still has youth as an ally; 
that she permits nothing to interfere with 
her vocation; but that she is immediately 
concerned with the development of her art. 
Her pen has, from the beginning, been 
competent for all its tasks. She writes 
with exceeding grace and vigor. Her 
books abound in felicitous description; a 
rich culture and a trained taste speak in 
all her pages. It is a safe prediction that 
she will make no mistakes in the choice of 
medium or material. 

I learn that Miss Johnston’s new novel, 
The Long Roll (not published at the time 
I write), will depict the Civil War upon a 
large canvas and from a new angle. I 
shall be immensely disappointed if this 
work does not justify every hope Miss 
Johnston’s admirers have entertained for 
the ultimate perfect flowering of her genius 
in a novel of the first order. Certainly no 
writer so eminently well fitted hy birth, 
training and experience has heretofore 
undertaken the difficult task of recording 
in the form of romance the iron years of 
our national tragedy. 
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The Village Churchyard 


An Elegy 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


[. 

fee L.ED, sleep O haven of the dreaming dead, 
Last resting-place of sunshine and of gloom, 
Hopes that sprung to life and found a somber doom 
Sweeping a-down to meet them and be softly led 
Through corridors all silenced in grim dread. 

Where ghostlike stand each stone and hollow tomb, 
A token yields its fragrance; clusters of bloom 
Deck the gray mounds as thoughts eternai bred. 

Ye voiceless mortals now dwindled back to earth— 
Whisper to me upon the breezes soft and low, 

As murmurs trembling on the silver-chorded lute 
The dead ‘wakening lute of sorrow in its glow. 
Breathe full of Death who standing cold and mute, 


Claims this domain of sadness and of dearth. 


IT. 

A ND what is death but the return to dreams, 
rN \ shadow stealing forth and melting in the Night: 
Calm peacefulness that turns aside all blight, 
Clothing the soul in beauty till it deems 

No moment can compare with His Elysian gleams. 
Death fears no man; why fear his sight 

Need we who travel ways in goodness bright, 

In this terrestrial bourn that no longer seems 

All cruel and cold but as a dream-found life, 

A flower unfolded in its cell of pride. 

They are not dead who lie within their graves, 
Their memory remains. They have not died! 


Sob not upon the shrouded bier, a tear that laves 


The tired soul but meets thee in the strife. 

















Recollections of American Authors 


By Gen. Jas. Grant Wilson 
I. James K. Paulding, 1778-1860 


MONG the first to make a cred- 
itable appearance in the field of 
American literature was James 
Kirke Paulding. He was also 
the first of our authors who 

successfully refuted those critics, chiefly 

English, who claimed that there was no 

nationality in our literature. Nationality 

is the most prominent characteristic of all 

his writings, which appeared during a 

period of almost six decades. The author 

of The Dutchman’s Fireside found inspi- 
ration at home for his earlier works— 
when neither American scenes nor Ameri- 
can society were supposed to furnish 
attractive data—as he continued to do 
throughout his long career of authorship. 

Paulding was a man of great intellectual 
robustness: strong in his convictions, and 
inexorable in his prejudices; with great 
clearness of perception, but little inclina- 

tion to the ideal; a hearty hater, and a 

devoted friend; rejoicing in sarcasm 

though free from malignity, both in his 
books and in his conversation; never yield- 
ing to the illusion of fancy or feeling, and 
expressing himself in language more re- 
markable for its grave irony and blunt 
vigor than for its amenity or elegance. 
No man ever stood up more stoutly or 
manfully in defense of that 
Mother of a mighty race, 


when she was assailed from abroad, than 
James K. Paulding, nor did any author 
ever born on American soil entertain 
greater contempt for foreign example or 
criticism. Between Paulding and his con- 
temporary, Cooper, there were many 
strong points of resemblance ; between him 
and his lifelong friend and literary partner, 
Washington Irving, few, if any. 

The subject of this brief biography, a 
member of a family ennobled by sacrifices, 
when sacrifices were the seal of devotion 
to American liberty, was born in the village 
of Nine-Partners, Dutchess County, New 
York, August 22, 1778. Our author’s 
father, William Paulding, settled in West- 
chester County many years previous to the 





Revolutionary War. Residing “within the 
lines,” that is, on the debatable land inter- 
vening between the armies, he was ex- 
posed to the insults and depredations of 
roving bands of British soldiers and 
Tories. He therefore determined to remove 
with his family to Dutchess County, which 
resolution he carried out, establishing a 
home at Nine-Partners, a neighborhood, 
according to an English authority, inhab- 
ited by “a riotous people, and levellers by 
principle.” William Paulding was a mem- 
ber of the New York Committee of Safety, 
also commissary-general of State troops, 
and an uncle of John Paulding, one of the 
three captors of Major André. While the 


army was suffering from the want of 











James K. Paulding 


necessary supplies, owing to the total ex- 
tinction of public credit, Commissary 
Paulding made use of his own credit 
among the farmers, becoming responsible 
for considerable sums of money. On pre- 
senting his accounts to the auditor-gen- 
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eral at the close of the war, this portion of 
them was rejected on the ground that he 
had no authority to make these pledges on 
behalf of the government. He was a 
ruined man, and was imprisoned by his 
creditors, until at length his confinement 
terminated at the expiration of six years by 
his prison taking fire, when he made his 
escape, returning unmolested to his home. 
Paulding never renewed his application for 
relief, but passed the rest of his days in 
poverty and such depression as might nat- 
urally be induced by the recollection of his 
wrongs and sufferings. His wife, Cath- 
erine Ogden. of the New Jersey family of 
that name, was a woman of indomitable 





No. 36 Beach Street, New York City 


Where James K. Paulding lived. Cooper's house 
was in the same street 


will, combined with great industry and 
economy, being the mainstay of the family. 

Soon after peace was declared, the 
Pauldings returned to their former abode 
in Westchester County. Of his early years 
our author says: “There was little sun- 
shine in my youth. For some time after 


the war there were very few schools in our 
part of the country, and the nearest 
schoolhouse was upward of two miles 
from our residence. At this country 
school, which was a log hut, I received my 
education,” which, Paulding elsewhere said. 
“cost first and last about fifteen dollars— 
certainly as much as it was worth. I 
never look back on that period of life 
which most people contemplate with so 
much regret as the season of blossoms, 
without a feeling of dreary sadness. From 
the experience of my early life, | never 
wish to be young again.” 

At the age of nineteen Paulding went 
to New York City, living with his eldest 
brother, who had secured a place for him 
in a public office. Through William 
Irving, a man of wit and genius, whose 
residence was the familiar resort of many 
young men of literary taste and aspira- 
tions, he became acquainted with Wash- 
ington Irving. A strong friendship imme- 
diately sprang up between them, which 
continued unbroken to the last. They had 
each written some articles for the “Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” and other journals of the 
day—Paulding, a few hits at the follies of 
society ; and Irving, his “Oliver Old Style” 
essays—when one evening, at William 
Irving’s, they formed the project of pub- 
lishing a periodical to amuse the town. In 
January, 1807, the first number of “Salma- 
gundi, or the Whim-\Whams and Opinions 
of Launcet Langstaff and Others” was 
issued in New York by David Longworth. 
It was the joint production of Paulding 
and Irving, with the exception of the poet- 
ical epistle and four prose articles from 
the pen of the latter's brother William. 
“Salmagundi” was a great success. It 
satirized the follies of the day with much 
wit and no less exuberance of good nature. 
Nothing of the kind had appeared before 
from an American pen or press, and its 
warm welcome was perhaps the determin- 
ing cause of the subsequent devotion to 
literature of its chief authors. Twenty 
numbers having been issued during the 
year, “Salmagundi” was suddenly discon- 
tinued, owing to the refusal of the pub- 
lisher to compensate its young authors. 

Paulding continued to attend faith- 
fully to the business of his office, at the 
same time cultivating the society of clever 
men then growing up in the city. Of the 
bright galaxy the last survivors were Fitz- 
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Greene Halleck and Galian C. Verplanck. 
Having in the meantime written occasion- 
ally for various periodicals, Paulding pub- 
lished, in 1813, The Diverting History of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan, in the 
style of Arbuthnot, in which England and 
the United States are represented as pri- 
vate individuals, father and son, engaged 
in a domestic quarrel. It passed through 
numerous editions, and was republished in 
England. It was followed by a parody on 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, entitled 
The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, which ap- 
peared anonymously, like most of Pauld- 
ing’s earlier writings. An edition of this 
national satire was, with the addition of a 
complimentary preface, issued in London, 
and enjoyed what might be called the dis- 
tinction of a castigation at the hands of a 
critic in the “Quarterly Review.” Our au- 
thor’s next work was a pamphlet in prose, 
The United States and England, called 
forth by the strictures of the same period- 
ical on Inchiguin's Letters by Charles J. 
Ingersoll. This clever brochure attracted 
the attention of President Madison and 
paved the way for the subsequent political 
career of the author. 

After making a tour in Virginia, in the 
year 1816, Paulding published Letters from 
the South, by a Northern Man, in which 
he gives couleur de rose recollections of the 
scenery and society of the Old Dominion. 
Soon after the appearance of this work 
he was appointed secretary to the first 
Board of Navy Commissioners, consisting 
of Commodores Rodgers, Hull and Porter. 
In 1818 was issued The Backwoodsman, 
Paulding’s most elaborate production. It 
is written in the heroic measure, describ- 
ing the fortunes of an emigrant and his 
family on removing from the banks of the 
Hudson to the Far West, and concluding 
with a glowing apostrophe to the author's 
native land. It belongs to the old school 
of poetry, and met with but moderate 
success, though a part of the poem was 
translated and published in Paris. 

Halleck, in Fanny, which appeared in 
December, 1819. thus judiciously deter- 
mines the relative merits of Homer and 
Paulding as poets: 

Homer was well enough: but would he ever 
Have written, think ve, The Backwoodsman? 


Never’ 
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and in the concluding line of another 

stanza, says of Paulding: 

The muse has damned him—let him damn the 
muse, 

In the year 1819 a second series of 
Salmagundi” appeared, which was en- 
tirely from Paulding’s pen. It failed to 
receive the cordial welcome that greeted 
its predecessor. The “town” interest had 
diminished: the author was residing in 
Washington, engaged in official duties, and 
the work was deficient in that buoyant 
spirit of vivacity which was the chief char- 
acteristic of the first series. 

The scene of Paulding’s first novel, 
called AKéningsmarke, which appeared in 
1823, is laid among the early Swedish 
settlers on the Delaware. Two years later 
this was followed by John Bull in America, 
or the New Miinchausen, purporting to be 
the tour of an English traveler in the 
United States. His next important book, 
The Dutchman’s Fireside, was issued in 
1831—a story, as the author told me, 
founded on Mrs. Anne Grant’s charming 
descriptions of the manners of the old 
Dutch settlers of Albany in her Memoirs 
of an American Lady. This novel is in 
Paulding’s happiest vein and is generally 
accepted as his most successful production. 
It passed through six editions in a single 
year, was republished in London and trans- 
lated into the Dutch and French languages. 
The writer met with a copy of the first 
American edition at Tangiers, in northern 
Africa! In 1832 appeared pay 0 Ho! 
the scene of which is chiefly in Kentucky, 
though the interesting story is preci 
in Virginia. For the copyright of this 
work, and also for that of The Dutch- 
man's Fireside, the author received in each 
instance, on the delivery of the manuscript, 
fifteen hundred dollars—a handsome sum 
for those early days. In 1835 was pub- 
lished Paulding’s admirable Life of Wash- 
ington, addressed to the youth of the 
country, constituting one of the most at- 
tractive personal sketches of the illustrious 
man ever written. 

In the year 1837, after having filled the 
office of navy agent at the port of New 
York for twelve years, embracing three 
administrations, Paulding resigned the po- 
sition, to enter President Van Buren’s 
Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy. In 
his determination to reform abuses in the 
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naval affairs of the country and to be 
master of his department, he naturally met 
with opposition in many quarters, and fre- 
quently had occasion to make use of his 
practiced pen. .\n affair that occurred i 
1838 on board the “Ohio.” then the flag- 
ship in the Mediterranean of that unsur- 
passed sailor Isaac Hull, called forth some 
sharp epistles to the young officers con- 
cerned, and several kindly letters to the 
old commodore, “who has contributed,” 
wrote Paulding, “as much as any other, 
living or dead, to raise them and _ their 
profession in the estimation of their coun- 
try and the eves of the world.” Soon 
after his retirement from the Navy De- 
partment, over which he had presided with 
ability and fidelity, Paulding purchased 
Placentia, a pleasant country estate at 
Hyde Park, on the Hudson, and retired 
from public life. Here, surrounded by his 
children and grandchildren, and by some 
of the finest scenery of the Hudson River, 
he devoted the last twenty years of his life 
to the congenial pursuits of agriculture and 
authorship. Some of his magazine articles 
written from his rural retreat are equal to 
any of the compositions of his best days. 
He also contributed mi ny anonymous arti- 
cles and editorials to the columns of his 
friend Bryant's “Evening Post.” and 


To party gave up what was meant for mankind, 


by entering the field of political contro- 
vefsy. 

In 1847 appeared another novel from 
Paulding’s pen, entitled 7he Old Conti- 
nental, or The Price of Liberty, a story 
of the Revolutionary War, distinguished 
by all of his peculiarities of manner and 
spirit. ‘This was followed two years later 
by The Puritan and His Daughter, the 
scene of which is partly 1 in England and 
partly in the United States. This, the last 
of his novels, is not equal to most of the 
earlier ones, nor did it meet with the same 
success. 

The last time the present writer saw the 
venerable author was in the month of 
August, 1858: the place, his own beautiful 
home. An hour or two after our arrival 
he came in, having been, as was his cus- 
tom in summer time, taking a morning 
ramble over his grounds, enjoying the odor 
of the new-mown hay. “Sometimes.” said 
he, “I saunter out after breakfast and, 
seated under the shady side of some old 
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tree, spend half the day looking at the hills 
and the Hudson and observing the labors 
of my men—particularly during the har- 
vest season. At nearly four-score, I find 
watching the labors of others sufficient ex- 
ercise. For the last two or three hours,” 
Paulding added, “I have been down in 
the meadows from which you saw me ap- 
proaching, looking at the haymakers.”’ 
Alluding to personal matters, he remarked : 
‘The world has not done me justice as an 
author, I shall leave my works to posterity 
and to my son William, who can do what 
he deems best with them.” He pointed 
out a fine likeness of himself in water 
colors, painted when he was about thirty- 
five years of age, by Joseph Wood, an 
American artist. In answer to the inquiry 
as to whether that or. any other portrait 
had been engraved, he said: “I would 
never consent to have any picture engraved 
for the peri xdicals. While I was Secretary 
of the Navy, the publisher of the ‘Demo- 
cratic Review’ wanted to put in one of 
his 6 scurvy lampblack portraits of 
me.” Among other pictures in the draw- 
ing-room Was a Baan of Peale’s “Was hing- 
ton” and the “Capture of Major André; 
also three noble marble busts—" Napoleon,” 
by Canova; “Americus” and “Columbus.” 
sent to Madison's son-in-law, “from whom 
[ purchased them,” said Paulding. Speak- 
ing of New York City, he remarked: “I 
have been down but once in ten years, and 
rarely go farther from home than Pough- 
keepsie to see your father.” As we drove 
from his door I saw the venerable author, 
with his beautiful granddaughters standing 
on each side of his chair, and his last words 
as he raised his hat to his departing 
guests: “A pleasant journey back ‘to your 
western home!” 

The echoes of the eloquent eulogies 
wreathed by Bryant and Everett round the 
name of Washington Irving, at the New 
York Academy of Music, in the presence 
of a distinguished audience of thousands. 
on April 3, 1860, had just reached the 
home of his contemporary, Paulding, when 
he too was called away to 

Those everlasting gardens 

Where angels walk and seraphs are the 

wardens ; 


and it requires no stretch of fancy to 
imagine that he only lingered to gather up 
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and carry to his comrade the grateful 
homage of their common country. ‘The 
hand of Spring was laid upon the elder, 
whom Winter had spared. Paulding passed 
away peacefully on April 6, having, “by 
reason of strength,” attained to fourscore 
and two years, and died like Irving, in the 
peace of his own home, surrounded by 
those who were most near and dear to him. 

Under the title of Literary Life of 
James K. Paulding, his second son, Wil- 
liam Irving Paulding, gave to the world 
in 1867 an interesting record, not only of 
his father, but of many of his early asso- 
ciates of the “Salmagundi” days—Gov- 
ernor Kemble, Henry Brevoort, Ebenezer. 
William and \Vashington Irving, Harry 
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Ogden, and other “good fellows.’ who 
more than a century ago had charming 
frolics at Cockloft Hall, on the banks of 
the Passaic, near Newark, New Jersey. 
This volume was followed by four others, 
containing such of Paulding’s writings as 
his son deemed most worthy of preserva 
tion, including a post-humorous work en- 
titled 4 Book of Vagaries. Thus, by the 
aid of extracts from his autobiography, cor- 
respondence, essays and other works, the 
career of Paulding is seen both as an 
author and a public man, and it is clearly 
shown that he is fully entitled to the son's 
memorial by his constant love of Nature, 
his hearty and honorable patriotism, and 
his characteristic originality. 


Apollo and the Dew 


By Estelle Duclo 


DIPPED my quill into the morning dew, 
And wrote a lofty lyric, dear, for you; 
It reared itself a verbal monument, 
Sublimely fashioned, nobly eloquent. 


For, never have my mortal eves beheld 

Such beauty as in all its phrases dwelled ; 

So chaste, it soared above all earthly things— 
Ah, how its music in my soul still rings! 


My heart o’erjoved, | paused to muse awhile, 
Thrilling response to Nature's gladsome smile ; 
\Vhen, lo! along the shimmering sky-line lay 
A sudden splendor, harbinger of day. 


And as I gazed upon the wondrous scene, 
Apollo clothed the earth in golden sheen, 
And stooping low, with subtle, magic power, 
He kissed the dew from every leaf and flower. 


And now, alas! that there is vet to tell 

The direful loss that on that morn befell; 
For, as I sought my scroll in anxious haste, 
Behold! I found it blank—all was effaced. 


A little while its glory had been mine, 
But now | know it was a thing divine, 
And that it strayed from realms where, soul-expressed, 


Abide the thoughts which words cannot arrest. 









































Chelsea Embankment 


Showing Carlyle Mansions, where Mr. Locke lives 


W. J. Locke 


An Impression 


By W. J. Roberts 


With Illustrations by the Author 











INDLY, with a face at once 
strong and gentle; blue eyes 
smiling through  eye-glasses; 
deeply-lined features—lines al- 
most abnormal in their multi- 
plicity—betokening a laughter-loving, de- 
termined, deep-thinking man; hair parted 
in the middle and brushed well back from 





Note: Through an unfortunate combination 
of circumstances, Mr. Roberts’ interview with 
Mr. Locke did not arrive until after the Febru- 
ary (Locke) number had gone to press. But 
since it contained what is probably the first 
authentic interview with this novelist to be pub- 
lished in this country, we thought it well to 
print it in the present issue. 





the brow; faultlessly attired, courtly in 
manner, with every appearance of being 
(what is vulgarly termed) a well-groomed 
man—and there you have Mr. W. J. 
Locke. 

Just returned from an extended teur in 
America (having made the trip home on 
the “Mauretania,” performing her record 
voyage), Mr. Locke met my request for 
permission to photograph him by assuring 
ine that my visit would in no way perturb 
or inconvenience him—that, indeed, it 





. would give him pleasure to meet me. 


I found him in his bachelor quarters 
at Carlyle Mansions, Chelsea, a dwelling 
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Where Mr. 
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set right in the midst of the Carlyle neigh- 
borhood, his rooms looking out over the 
Chelsea Gardens to the Thames running 
muddily eastward. Through the winter- 
bared plane trees sits a figure of Chelsea’s 
sage—Carlyle, sad of eye and sombre— 
with his back to the street where he lived 





W. J. Locke 
In his London Study 


and died; his face aglow with the watered- 
down gold of a January sun. 

Mr. Locke sees nothing of these things, 
however—1! have a doubt as to whether he 
really cares much for Carlyle under any 
circumstances—for his casement curtains 
confine his eyes to the work in hand and, 
incidentally, prevent the curious passer-by 
from peeping in, were he so minded. 

Outwardly there is nothing in Mr. 
Locke’s appearance or manner to suggest 
the literary man. There is no affectation ; 
his voice, manner and face rather sug- 
gesting the sympathetic family physician— 
healer, counsellor and friend. The com- 
pelling thought in my mind when first I 
saw him, and during the whole of our con- 
versation, was that I had before me a man 
of great precision, a man of detail, to 
whom tidiness in person and surround- 


ings was essential, a man of “just-so” 
habits; in fact, the very reverse of one’s 
accepted notions of a man of letters, a 
writer of fiction. 

And really, when one seriously reasons 
out the matter, there need be no surprise 
on these points, for was not our author 
once a teacher of troublesome youth and 
later an esteemed and _ well-remembered 
Secretary to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ? 

The educational days, I gather, are not 
the most delightful memories to Mr. Locke, 
but of his R. I. B. A. life he speaks with 
unfeigned pleasure, as also of the many 
friendships made then and since retained. 

His study, in which I photographed him, 
is just a pleasant room—workshop and 
lounge combined. Well-filled bookshelves, 
a few choice pictures, a colored sketch of 
himself by J. Montgomery Flagg—the 
illustrator of Septimus and Simon the 
Jester in the “American Magazine’’—a 
magnificent bear-skin rug before the fire. 
bowls of tulips here and there, and vases 
of chrysanthemums on the writing-table, 
are the dominant features of this room, a 
room in which one can well understand a 
man might work hard and rest awhile. 

Concerning himself and his work Mr. 
Locke had little to say, all that he might 
have said having been gathered by the 
large army of interviewers who met him 
during his recent trip to America. 

It was, however, manifest that Mr. 
Locke has a wide circle of friends in 
America, both personal and through his 
books and, at the time of my visit, he was 
at work on a new novel which, I under- 
stood, would make its first appearance as 
a serial in the States. 

A regular worker, Mr. Locke has been 
steadily mounting the ladder of literary 
fame, a progress whose very steadiness 
seems to me to assure him a premier posi- 
tion among our living novelists before long. 
There is that in his work which makes for 
a wide public and lasting popularity, and 
[ hold the belief that he will soon be con- 
sidered as the greatest of our latter-day 
novelists—a’ position born of sheer merit. 
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A New Life of Edison* 
T last we have an official and 
almost definitive biography of 
Thomas A. Edison. Many 
books purporting to give a 
sketch of his career have ap- 
peared, but the present work shows how 
inconsequential or insufficient the others 
were. The new biography is in two 
volumes, and is by Frank Lewis Dyle and 
Thomas C. Martin, both of whom have 
been closely associated with their subject, 
and who have had the assistance not only 
of Mr. Edison, who gives his imprimatur 
to the work, but of many others who have 
at times worked with Mr. Edison in de- 
veloping his inventions. 

It is not a book that deals with rhetoric, 
but with facts, and is all the more valuable 
for that. The early events of Mr. Edison’s 
life are narrated with fidelity and with no 
little charm. There is a romance which 
inheres to the young man which has never 
departed. He is in his mental attitudes 
very different from most men who have 
achieved success along the same lines. 
Descended from Dutch ancestors, Mr. 
Edison (it must be pronounced with the 
first letter long) has a capacity for sus- 
tained application which is probably not 
equaled in this country. He can work a 
week or two with only a few snatches of 
sleep at his desk, and he never seems tired. 
He is not, however, a demon-devouring 
individual, but one whose personality is 
delightful. 

The important phase of this book is its 
exposition for the first time of all the nota- 





*Epison : His Lire anp InveNTIONS. By Frank 
Lewis Dyle and Thomas C. Martin. Harper & 
Brothers. 











ble achievements of the inventor. Few 
persons realize how much he has done in 
many directions, and are apt to connect his 
name with only a few important inven- 
tions. It appears that he has a much 
longer list to his credit than most persons 
had supposed. Not taking them in order, 
but mentioning the most important, Mr. 
Edison is responsible for the light which 
bears his name. This is of less importance 
than the system of electrical dissemination 
which makes such a light possible. Possi- 
bly this latter is his greatest claim to fame, 
for it is the most universally used, and he 
has never received a dollar of profit from 
it. The electric dynamo and motor as they 
are to-day belong largely to his creative 
mind. ‘The telephone is his, in the sense 
that he made it workable. The moving 
pictures are his, and the phonograph is his 
sole invention. In fact, although it is per- 
haps best known, the latter was the easiest 
of his achievements. It was the thought 
of a few minutes, reduced to a drawing 
which in three days produced a machine 
which was essentially as perfect as that in 
use to-day. He has never received a great 
deal of money from this invention. 

Other inventions less known are, his 
cement-making process ; his iron-separating 
process, which cost him two millions and 
was a commercial failure; his concrete 
house, which involves a great deal more 
than most persons imagine; his storage 
battery, his dry battery, and a thousand 
other things that might be mentioned. 

This work is written to exemplify the 
mental processes of the man, and to show 
to what an extent he has aided the world. 
The capital invested in his inventions the 
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world over exceeds a billion dollars, and 
he is still a comparatively poor man. This 
is in part because he is a poor financier, 
and in part because he has spent so many 
millions in experiments, as well as in ex- 
ploitations of little or no value. Still, he 
has a comfortable income, and is taking a 
little rest in these days, although he is far 
from being an old man. 

The work is one for the student of sci- 
ence, as well as for popular reading. It is 
not a mere eulogy, but more largely a 
record of achievement. Mr. Edison’s life 
is built on facts, and he is presented to the 
world in an unusually entertaining biog- 
raphy which is fully illustrated. It ought 
to stimulate youth, since no child started 
out in life with much less equipment 
than he. 

JosepH M. Rocers. 


What is Art ?* 

This is a question not infrequently upon 
the lips of those who, modestly putting 
aside their own theories and views upon 
the subject, are still waiting for an answer 
as to what they are to think and believe, 
from one qualified to pronounce judgment. 
Perhaps no one in America has done so 
much to clear the mind of cant in matters 
pertaining to art as Mr. John C. van Dyke, 
whose little book is now under notice. 

In a book, Art for Art’s Sake, published 
more than a decade ago, he effectually set 
at rest the question whether story-telling is 
to be allowed to pass for art. In this later 
book he says: “No one has ever heard 
Botticelli’s ‘Spring’ or Carpaccio’s St. 
Ursula pictures criticised because their 
subjects handicapped them as art.” But 
the story must be told in terms of art— 
technique, color, light and shade, composi- 
tion, draughtsmanship. Mr. van Dyke 
does not deny the quality, and a most 
beautiful quality, too, in Mr. Whistler’s 
nocturnes, in a dim half-light, or in tones 
of black and gray, with a note of color 
thrown in, as in “The Yellow Buskin.” 

No one, in the author’s opinion, will go 
far wrong who regards the work of Rodin 
as crude and unfinished. He seems to be 
“unable to finish anything, to group any- 
thing, to compose anything. He does 
scraps and bits that give hints of power, 
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and promises of great things that are not 
fulfilled.” 

The author decries the abusive epithets 
hurled at the sky-scraper. It must be 
written down as a success—‘“the one archi- 
tectural triumph of our people of which 
the future will be proud. And that, not 
only because it is our own, but because it 
is characteristic art that justifies itself in 
use and purpose.” 

All in all, this little book will prove a 
most useful treatise, not only for those 
who really wish to know something of the 
principles of art by which they may be 
enabled to form some judgment of a work 
of art, a picture, a statue, or group of 
statues in marble, or a piece of architec- 
ture, but also for those artists who rather 
scornfully regard a layman’s opinion of 
matters in art as amounting to nothing. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


Is Mankind Advancing ?* 


It has long been held that although man’s 
store of knowledge vastly increases, yet the 
individual man has in no degree reached 
a higher development than man as we know 
him in the historical period. ‘This is, per- 
haps, contrary to the popular idea, but it is 
in accord with learned opinion, 

Mrs. Martin sets herself to the difficult 
task of investigating the matter, and pro- 
duces an exceedingly interesting book, 
packed with such stuff as science is made 
of, albeit the book cannot in the strict sense 
be called scientific. She claims to have 
demonstrated that, while the accumulation 
of facts of record has been great, there has 
been no progress in the sense of an im- 
provement of the human species within 
two thousand years, at least. The test of 
improvement in the breed she believes to 
be in the relative degree of pure intelli- 
gence developed. She finds small encour- 
agement in “eugenics.” Human progress 
centers in the “common people.” Only as 
fast as they progress does man progress. 
So long as they are tired, overworked, and 
in bondage to the wealthy, the race will not 
advance. When they become light-hearted, 
care-free, joyous in play, there will be 
progress. 

This is the trend of Mrs. Martin’s phi- 
losophy. Her basis for it is in the massing 








*Waat Ts Arr? By John C. van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


*Is MANKIND ApvANCING? By Mrs, John 
Martin. The Baker & Taylor Company. 








of her multitudinous facts. These are 
marshaled to the investigation of progress 
as tested by the standard of genius, of 
countless daily customs and goals of en- 
ergy, of morals, of mysticism and religion. 
The book is replete with “curves,” with 
charted names of the great, from the early 
Greeks down. The comparisons, the 
rising and falling of standards and of 
attainment in the ages, are full of suggest- 
ive interest. 

3ut one cannot help asking whether the 
interpretations and the estimates are justi- 
fied. Naturally, many personages here 
cited would be challenged as representa- 
tives of what they here stand for. But, 
allowing for that, who knows whether 
Aristotle in our day would have distanced 
a dozen of our strongest moderns? And 
who knows but that some of our moderns, 
had they lived in Aristotle’s day, would 
have equaled him? Is Washington greater 
than Cromwell or William of Orange or 
Augustus or Gladstone? Do Darwin, Rus- 
kin, Carlyle and Emerson parallel Pericles, 
Solon, Lycurgus, Moses, Alfred, and far 
exceed Calvin and Luther? The compara- 
tive lists are suggestive and _ thought- 
provoking, but, in truth, such comparisons 
among the very great, or among the great 
or the merely distinguished, are unsatis- 
factory and always indeterminate. Never- 
theless, the present critic believes in the 
essential proposition that individual man 
has not physically, mentally or spiritually 
advanced in power of accomplishment, 
even though in social ideals he is moving 
toward the Divine and will one day reach 
the goal. 

PATTERSON Du Bots. 


The New Inferno* 


The poet who chooses a subject modeled 
upon the theme of some great masterpiece 
almost invariably suffers from the “deadly 
parallel.” It is quite possible that a good 
modern poem could be made of the wan- 
derings of Ulysses, or the story of Creation 
and the Fall of Man. But an inferior 
Odyssey or Paradise Lost would not be 
any great addition to the poetry which the 
world cherishes and remembers. So in the 
case of Mr. Phillips’ The New Inferno, 
comparison with the divine Dante natu- 





*Tur New INFERNO. By Stephen Phillips. 
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rally suggests itself to the reader who takes 
up this poem. And yet the comparison is 
somewhat unfair to Mr. Phillips; for, 
while there is a certain similitude between 
the medizval and the modern poem, there 
are also striking differences of substance 
and manner. To form an estimate of Mr. 
Phillips’ work one should view it as an 
original poem which is to be praised or 
condemned only in so far as it approaches 
or departs from the kind of verse which 
educated men call poetry. 

The New Inferno consists of nine cantos 
of iambic pentameter verse, grouped in 
stanzas of four unrhymed lines each. The 
cantos are of unequal length, but the whole 
poem fills less than one hundred and fifty 
printed pages. The poet dreams that he is 
carried out from the world of living men 
into the unknown void where dwell the 
souls of the departed. Here he meets a 
spirit-form, who plays the part of Virgil 
to Dante, and who conducts him through 
the various ghostly spheres. The opening 
stanza is not without impressiveness : 

Dreaming in starless night, it seemed that I, 

Lifted in spirit arms, was outward borne, 


Beyond the steadfast boundaries of the earth 
And the invisible orb of the vast sun. 


The guide tells the poet that 


One whom thou lovest and who still loves thee 

Despatched me to thy side 
and assures him that his (the spirit’s) 
mission, is 
To show thee spaces of the after-world; 
How spirits on this boundary suffer still, 
That thou mayst tell mankind and clasp a crown. 

So through the vast spaces go the poet 
and his guide, seeing many strange things 
and conversing with the wandering souls 
of men. They meet an executed murderer 
still panting with hate for his victim, and 
in a world of ice and snow behold the great 
Napoleon, silent and stern, brooding over 
the slaughter of his conquests and oblivious 
to the myriads of corpses surrounding him 
and of the wailing of wives and mothers. 
Then on through regions where dwell 
the brutal and the lustful, the self-slain, 
the discontented ; the mother watching the 
downward progress of her boy on earth; 
an inquisitor, presumably ‘Torquemada, 
writhing in flames at a stake while his erst- 
while victims dance about him in glee; 
until the ninth circle is complete and the 
guide bids the poet a last farewell, warning 
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him that death does not mean translation 
to sudden pain, 

But the loosed spirit the lone journey takes, 

Perhaps for zons to work out its fate. 

The poet would have us learn that 
“though the ancient hell we fear no more,” 
still it is more dreadful to carry our crimes 
and vices into another state, there to 
remain with them for countless ages, per- 
haps, until the dross is purged away. The 
medieval Inferno awes us with the hor- 
rors of physical suffering, but the Inferno 
of the modern poet shows a more far- 
reaching conception of spiritual torment in 
keeping with the thought of our time. 
And despite the gloom that hangs over this 
poem, there is hope for all shining afar off. 

Yet ever is there hope, tho’ long delayed, 

Even for spirits, who for zons shun 

A vast immensity of bliss prepared, 

Some star above the desperate risen red. 

Despite a certain vagueness in the 
thought, Mr. Phillips has conceived and 
executed a poem the essential excellence of 
which is beyond dispute. The verse is dig- 
nified and yet simple, almost to austerity. 
The reader is aware of a gentle, crooning 
melody in the lines, which is indicative of 
a high order of metrical skill and is ad- 
mirably in keeping with the thought and 
imagery. Mr. Phillips long ago success- 
fully sought the poetic crown, and his 
latest work amply confirms his title. 


A. S. HEnry. 


What Eight Million Women Want* 


What they want is very little for themselves. 
Even their political liberty they want, only be- 
cause it will enable them to get other things, 
things needed, directly or indirectly, by children. 
Most of the things are directly needed,—play- 
grounds, school gardens, child-labor laws, juve- 
nile courts, kindergartens, pure food laws, and 
other visible tokens of child concern. Many of 
the other things are indirectly needed by chil- 
dren,—ten-hour working days, seats for shop 
girls, protection from dangerous machinery, liv- 
ing wages, opportunities for safe and whole- 
some pleasures, peate and arbitration, social 
purity, legal equality with men, all objects which 
tend to conserve the future mothers of children. 
These are the things women want, 


I quote the above to show the broad 
scope of the book, its universal applica- 
tion, its democracy, its womanly fervor in 
well-doing, as explained and described by 





*WuHat Eicut MILLIoN Worn Want. By 
Rheta Childe Dorr. Small, Maynard & Co. 


a writer vitally moved by her subject and 
completely informed about it. She shows 
what has already been done by eight mil- 
lion women all over the world, eight 
hundred thousand of whom are here in 
the United States. She tells of the origin 
of the woman’s club, its progression, addi- 
tions, enlargement of purpose, its national 
and international importance, and predicts 
its future. What it has accomplished in 
many cities and its influence in towns are 
amazing, and what it will be has not yet 
been conceived, certainly by the imagina- 
tion of man. “From Culture Clubs to 
Social Service,” “European Women and 
the Salic Law,” “American Women and 
the Common Law,” “Women’s Demands 
on the Rulers of Industry,” “Making Over 
the Factory from the Inside,” “Woman’s 
Helping Hand for the Prodigal Daughter,” 
“The Servant in Her House,” are some of 
the chapters touching on the very heart- 
beats of the nation; and for a complete, 
clear, concise history of what women have 
accomplished in the great work of ame- 
lioration of conditions, and their recogni- 
tion and assistance by some of the finest 
minds among men in the country, there is 
probably no equal to this work, if any of 
the same kind. Illustrated with many 
portraits of the social leaders who with 
their position and wealth have aided many 
of the working leagues and clubs, she has 
“tried to set down in these pages the col- 
lective opinion of women, as far as it has 
expressed itself through deeds.” And she 
ends with these stirring words: “\Voman’s 
work is race preservation, race improve- 
ment, and who opposes her or interferes 
with her simply fights Nature, and Nature 
never loses her battles.” 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


L’Energie Americaine* 

L’Energie Américaine appears in a 
series entitled “Bibliotheque de Philosophie 
Scientifique.” The book is certainly not 
“science,” and there are grave reasons for 
questioning whether it is entitled to be 
labeled “philosophy” ; but it is an admirable 
compilation, and, in spite of the fallibility 
of several of the authorities upon which 
it is based, a highly convenient work of 





*L’ENERGIE AMERICAINE— EVOLUTION DES 
Erats-Unis. By Firmin Roz. Paris. Ernest 
Flammarion et Cie. 











reference for the average French reader. 
There is no other French book, it is safe 
to say, that gives within so small a com- 
pass so comprehensive a view of the origin, 
development and present status of Ameri- 
can civilization, and it would not be sur- 
prising. if there were no American or 
English book that does. 

It has six grand divisions, entitled, re- 
spectively: “The Individual and Society,” 
“Economic Evolution,” “The National 
Ideal,” “Intellectual Evolution,” “Political 
Evolution,” “Problems.” It details (Part 
I, the individual and society) the assem- 
bling and combining of the various ethno- 
graphic elements which succeeded, thanks 
to powerful natural causes of unification, 
in forming a people of a well-determined 
character. This people (Part II, Economic 
Evolution) is, above everything, by the 
very force of circumstances, a producer of 
wealth. ‘To produce wealth was a prim- 
ordial condition of life before becoming an 
ambition—the equivalent of the obligation 
of defense in a people environed with ene- 
mies. But the production of wealth (Part 
III, national ideal), while it dominated, did 
not absorb completely all the other forms 
of activity. The spirit of the people is 
religious. Religion was the initial direct- 
ing force, as the English colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts were the granite foundation 
upon which the nation was built. ‘The 
minds and the customs bear the Puritan 
imprint. The inordinate development of 
the economic life, the intensity of material 
effort, the fierce struggle for the conquest 
of money, demanded a counterpoise. Re- 
ligion was this counterpoise. It occupied 
all the space, which it ordinarily shares 
with poetry, metaphysics, science and art, 
in a society in which these other forms of 
the speculative life were impossible. ‘Thus 
(Part LV, intellectual evolution) was cre- 
ated a national genius which literature, at 
first dependent upon Europe, is expressing 
more and more completely, and which 
gives their proper physiognomy to all the 
manifestations of the American spirit. An 
approach to intellectual independence has 
at last been achieved, but the people have 
not yet attained to the conception of liter- 
ature, learning and art for their own sakes. 
Politically speaking (Part V, political evo- 
lution), the United States, after having 
transformed separate groups into a federal 
State, has entered upon the period of 
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expansion. Imperialism is the natural, the 
necessary, consequence of the development 
of the nation. Isolation is no longer pos- 
sible. Their might creates for this people 
a right of which they make a duty ; namely, 
to interest themselves in all the questions 
which were treated formerly by the Euro- 
pean powers alone. This is the result, not 
of an explosion of national sentiment, but 
of a continuous evolution which has given 
increasing importance to the Federal gov- 
ernment and accentuated the personal 
character of the powers of its chief. This 
imperialistic State (Part VI, problems) 
has a number of serious political, social 
and racial problems to solve, but it is 
in the best possible condition for solving 
them. The national organism is so healthy 
and vigorous that it is safe to predict that 
all difficulties will be settled, not only with- 
out great danger, but without any consid- 
erable wear and tear. “If ever a people 
was equal to confronting obstacles and 
conquering them, it is the American people 
at the beginning of the twentieth century.” 

In a brief final chapter, M. Roz draws 
an interesting parallel between the  suc- 
cesses of the United States and the failures 
of the South American republics, which 
conducts him to the conclusion that the 
phenomenal progress and prosperity of 
the former are due to the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and not to the form of 
government ; that, in other words, it is not 
because they are a democracy that the 
United States have attained their present 
force, but because they possessed at the 
outset the capacity for such an _ under- 
taking that they have been able to realize 
a democracy. He adds: 


This Presidential Republic is much more like 
a monarchy than it is like a Parliamentary Re- 


public. The personal power is stronger than in 
the monarchies themselves where the king 
reigns and does not govern. The President 


governs. He enjoys the reality of power, if he 
does not display its majesty. Furthermore, this 
republic is in reality aristocratic, since all the 
effective influence and power are in the hands 
of a small number, the boldest, the most skilful, 
or the best: financiers, manufacturers, pioneers, 
philanthropists. An open aristocracy, assuredly ; 
but was there ever an aristocracy that was not 
open? Have not the most illustrious nobles al- 
ways been those upon whom the title was be- 
stowed? The titles were hereditary, you say. 
Do you fancy that fortunes are not? The truth 
is that the only forces which have ever guided 
the world are labor, riches, talent and virtue. 
One or another of these dominates according to 
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time and place. The American aristocracy is 
especially founded upon riches and labor. It is 
much more like all the others than is generally 
believed—in its origin and in its nature, in its 
role; and in its effects, 

Like too many French books otherwise 
valuable as works of reference for a 
library, L’Energie Américaine lacks an 
index. ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Privilege and Democracy in America* 


In this book Mr. Howe’s purpose is 
twofold. He describes the ills of Ameri- 
can democracy, and provides a remedy. It 
is argued that the existence of a privileged 
class owning the land imperils the future 
of this country, as in the past the aristo- 
cratic land owners destroyed the Republic 
of Rome. Mr. Howe’s remedy for the 
evils of modern civilization is based upon 
the single-tax—the doctrine which is asso- 
ciated with the name of Henry George. 
No new economic theory is advanced, and 
the volume may be considered as an appli- 
cation of the principles of previous writers 
and a deduction from them. ‘The advo- 
cates of the single tax will regard the 
volume as a triumphant vindication of 
their theory, and, on the other hand, 
readers who do not accept that theory will 
be unable to see wherein Mr. Howe has 
advanced the argument since the time of 
Henry George. 

There are, however, many facts in this 
book which will be at once recognized and 
admitted by the impartial reader. The 
author’s recital of the legislative acts by 
which the public lands of the United States 
were recklessly given away is true; his 
array of statistics showing the enormous 
profits which accrue to privileged corpora- 
tions, protected interests and monopolies 
is, indeed, impressive; and his picture of 
the increasing struggle for existence is 
substantially correct. But in his protest 
against special privilege, Mr. Howe is 
merely repeating in his own words the 
thoughts of scores of writers who in the 
last ten years have denounced monopoly 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
It is easy enough to agree with our author 
that our nation suffers from ills which 
should be cured. It is not so easy to agree 
with the remedy proposed, or to admit that 
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the beneficial consequences dilated upon by 
Mr. Howe would inevitably follow. 

The outlook, according to Mr. Howe, is 
dark indeed, unless a panacea be found. 
“I am convinced,” he says, “that, under 
existing conditions, progressive industrial 
and social decay is a matter of a relatively 
short time. Just as a single loaf of bread 
commands everything save life itself be- 
tween two starving men, so land, even in 
a nation like our own, will command 
famine prices as soon as it is all appropri- 
ated. It may be a generation before we 
face the problem in all its acuteness, but 
there is every indication that the burden of 
rent and the monopoly of the land have 
already started America on a downward 
path, not unlike that which older nations 
have followed.” 

Mr. Howe's chapters dealing with the 
shortcomings of the present economic sys- 
tem are interesting, and in many respects 
valuable. But when he treats of the re- 
sults following the abolition of all taxes 
except that on land values, he enters into 
the realm of the visionary. The laws of 
civilization and decay are not to be ex- 
plained by reference to a single economic 
cause. History teaches us that there are a 
thousand currents in the stream of human 
existence, and that we must reckon with 
them all. The golden age of the past has 
been resolved into a myth, and the golden 
age of the future is a dream. Mr. Howe 
takes too little notice of the individual 
factor; he writes as though all men could 
be driven along the same line of develop- 
ment. Equal opportunity; the just distri- 
bution of wealth; material prosperity for 
all, are things to be desired. But a store 
of this world’s goods in the possession of 
every individual would not of itself pre- 
serve the state or insure happiness. It is 
a mistake to assume that the coin of the 
material world can be transmuted into 
spiritual wealth. Even if the single tax 
doctrine were adopted, selfishness, vice and 
inefficiency would still exist, and the reju- 
venated democracy which Mr. Howe pic- 
tures would be no nearer attainment. The 
author has stated his case with clearness 
and unquestioned ability, but when he tries 
to show that the future of America hinges 
upon a theory of taxation which has been 
seriously questioned from an economic 








standpoint, his argument involves a non 

sequitur which invalidates the basic propo- 

sition upon which this volume rests. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


La Bible Dans Victor Hugo—d’Apres 
de Nombreux Tableaux de 
Concordance* 


In this bulky octavo volume, Claudius 
Grillet makes an exhaustive comparison 
of the writings of Victor Hugo and the 
contents of the Bible and demonstrates con- 
clusively that the latter exerted an enor- 
mous influence upon the former. It seems 
that Hugo was dominated turn and turn 
about, according to the mood that was 
uppermost, by Job, Moses, David, Solo- 
mon, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Saint John, etc., and 
that the precise contribution of each is not 
at all difficult to trace, if one has the pa- 
tience to employ the device of parallel 
passages. A few of M. Grillet’s chapter 
headings will suffice to give an idea of the 
nature and scope of his work: “Hugo's 
Biblical Initiation,” “Christian Mythology 
in the First Odes,” “The Biblical Lyricism 
of the Odes,” “Hugo Seeks in the Bible a 
Religious Aliment,’ “Hugo Discovers in 
the Bible the Literary Picturesqueness of 
the Bible,” “Biblical Picturesqueness in 
Cromwell,” “Biblical Picturesqueness in Les 
Orientales,”’ “Hugo’s Biblical Maturity,” 
“The Hugolian Pessimism and the Com- 
plaints of Job,” “The Complaints of Job 
and the Lyricism of Victor Hugo,” “Songs 
of Solomon and the Cantique de Beth- 
phage,’ “The Apocalypticism of Victor 
Hugo,” “The Apocalypse of Saint John in 
Various Pieces and in the Vision of 
Dante,” “The Rhetoric of the Prophets 
and Political Satire in Hugo,” “The Dis- 
course of Jehovah in Job and the Philo- 
sophical Satire of Hugo,” “The Epochs 
of the Hugolian Jobism,” “The Passion of 
Jesus Christ According to La Fin de 
Satan,” “The Literary Decadence of Hugo 
and Its Biblical Causes,” “The Abuses of 
Biblical Rhetoric’—these are among the 
subjects discussed. 

Victor Hugo’s conversion to Christianity 
(he had had a Voltairian youth) is nar- 
rated by M. Grillet as follows: 


*La BistE pANS Victor Huco—p’APRES DE 
NoMBREUX 
Claudius Grillet. 


TABLEAUX DE CONCORDANCE. By 
Paris, Hachette et Cie. 
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Victor Hugo had a mother of whom greater 
firmness but not greater tenderness might have 
been demanded. Her three children loved her 
profoundly. One day in the month of 
June, 1821, the 27th, toward noon, Eugéne, Abel 
and Victor were gathered about the bed of their 
mother, who had been suffering for some time 
with an inflammation of the lungs. They ad- 
mired the serenity of her visage and the sweet- 
ness of her sleep. Victor bent over her and 
kissed her. She was cold—without life. The 
shock was a terrible one for him. A crisis of 
depression succeeded which was to terminate in 
an unexpected and singular fashion. At his 
mother’s funeral he was impressed by the grav- 
ity of a_young ecclesiastic whom he did not 
know. Just how he made the acquaintance ot 
this sympathetic stranger we do not know ex- 
actly, but we do know that his name was Louis- 
Francois-Auguste, Duc de Rohan-Chabot, peer 
of France, that he was then a subdeacon at 
the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice and that 
Hugo lost no time in visiting him. The future 
cardinal (ex-officer of the Red Musketeers) had 
recently lost his young wife, who had been 
burned alive in her ball costume. Inclined to- 
ward each other by the fraternity of a similar 
sorrow, Hugo and De Rohan quickly became 
intimate. This friendship aided Victor Hugo to 
take an interest in life again. The pious sub- 
deacon, bysgiving Hugo of his heart, made him 
share his faith. An interview with Lamennais, 
arranged by De Rohan, finished his conversion, 
and, toward the end of October, 1821, he made 
his general confession to this illustrious priest. 


Less than ten years after these events 
Hugo came out against the Church. But 
though he broke with revealed religion at 
this time for good and all, he did not cease 
to be religious after his own fashion; and 
his admiration for the Bible, while it took 
on a new and peculiar form, increased 
rather than diminished. He continued to 
study the Scriptures diligently, and to such 
good purpose that his own style became 
essentially Biblical. The Bible supplied 
him with a large part of the imagery with 
which he adorned his writings; even his 
“profane poetry” nourished itself with “the 
sacred substance.” 

“A learned professor of the Restora- 
tion,” says M. Grillet in this connection, 
“indignant at the comparisons and the 
figures which abound in the prophets, 
crushed Isaiah, Daniel and Jeremiah under 
this profound apothegm, ‘all the Bible is 
in “comme” [“as”].’” This Philistine 
observation appeared most amusing to 
Victor Hugo. He did not fail to make fun 
of it, when he spoke of the Bible a propos 
of William Shakespeare—for he speaks of 
the Bible in every connection. Too many 
comparisons and figures in the Bible! 
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Fudge! Hugo, in any event, instead of 
inveighing against too much wealth, pre- 
ferred to utilize it. He caused the material 
supplied him by the Scriptures to fructify. 
Sacred images and souvenirs, falling like 
mysterious seed into his soul, produced 
there fresh flowers. And these flowers, 
ceaselessly reborn from __ themselves, 
blended in unknown “varieties” of which 
it was impossible to say whether they were 
more Hugolian than Biblical, and whether 
they owed more of their splendor to the 
new soil that nourished them or to 
the precious germ that gave them birth. 

Hugo’s debt to the Bible cannot be ex- 
aggerated ; but he is not for that reason to 
be confounded with a vulgar plagiarist. 
Hugo, like Virgil, like Shakespeare, and 
like Milton, was big enough to borrow 
freely without the slightest risk of falling 
into servile imitation. “In the long run, 
Hugo’s Biblicism,” M. Grillet explains, 
“became for him second nature. There 
was nothing artificial or deliberate or even 
conscious about it. It was less the product 
of his art than a particular effect of his 
admirable facility in adapting himself to 
literary milicu.. Hugo assimilated with- 
out difficulty the substance of his models. 
I mean that, in spite of all his borrowings, 
his originality remains intact.” 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Real France* 

Mr. Jerrold’s Real France is beautifully 
actual. For him, France was founded with 
Georges Clemenceau. Napoleon’s name 
does occur, but it is a kind of decoration 
to the page or chapter—as literary critics 
sometimes refer to A%schylus or Hesiod: 
without really knowing or caring anything 
about them. 7The Real France is the 
France of “the Realists”: and the Realists 
are MM. Clemenceau and Briand. Mr. 
Jerrold is greatly impressed by M. Briand, 
chiefly because the latter does not “stand” 
for anything. Does that circumstance 
make French politics more interesting for 
the reader? 

One opens Mr. Jerrold’s book with 
strong hopes that he will solve the riddle 
of French politics—solve it easily, pain- 
lessly. For French politics are, indeed, a 
riddle for nous autres, especially for those 





*THe Rea France. By Laurence Jerrold. 
John Lane Company. 


of us who are dependent for our infor- 
mation upon the shamelessly inadequate 
dispatches and correspondence printed by 
American newspapers. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Jerrold only half fulfils his task. His 
style does not equip him very well for it, 
when all is said and done. In spite of a 
surface sparkle, this writer knows how to 
be amazingly prolix at times, and how 
to leave one, after he has said something 
more than once, alas! uncertain as to 
whether his first impression was correct; 
uncertain, likewise, as to just what his 
second impression is—or was. 

A few facts stand out: or, rather, a few 
generalizations. France, after first im- 
pressing the observer by her mobility, dis- 
plays, to one who takes a second look, 
“great, firm feet of clay.” Next, one is to 
oppose to the intellectual frivolity of the 
Boulevard or the vivacious Bohemianism 
of students the “level-headedness of con- 
tinual plodders.” “By the side of our 
[i. e., British] poets, the French are prose 
thinkers; compared with our pillars of 
Society, the French are a people of poets.” 
French youth has a period of “intellectual 
riotousness” ; schoolboy brains “get drunk 
with thinking”; and “the wonder is that 
in after life the English boy does what he 
does—and sometimes also that the French 
boy has not done more than he has”—he 
begins so enthusiastically. Yet the young 
French arriviste is an alarming phenom- 
enon to Mr. Jerrold, equaled only by the 
American with “push.” 

Mr. Jerrold’s book is not an easy one 
to discuss. Is one to quote, simply? Then 
there is much to quote; but is it worth 
while? As for weighing it all in the bal- 
ance—there is, again, a good deal to weigh, 
in spite of the fact that much of it all (like 
the sentences which I have reproduced ) 
proves, on examination, to want novelty. 
Throughout his book Mr. Jerrold dwells 
upon the duality of the French mind: its 
combination of his faculty for imagination 
(as in politics) joined to its sense for 
solidarity—its innate conservatism. 

Socialism, he writes, is a power in poli- 
tics—but not in life. He is speaking, of 
course, more or less, of “pure” Socialism, 
rather than such Socialism as has already 
expressed itself in tangible terms. Mr. 
Jerrold seems to have resided in Paris for 
some years, and some of his articles—for 
the book is, in greater part, a mere pack- 











ing together of articles contributed to Lon- 
don reviews—offer with picturesqueness, 
impressions of the city and its population 
at more or less critical moments: in 1907, 
for example, when the C. G. T. had tout 
Paris much excited, but things went on 
very much the same, in spite of it all. 
Mr. Jerrold reports in these matters much 
more successfully than he discusses large- 
sized tendencies and theories and “ideas.” 
He describes from the “Black Country” 
(Courrieres) and the “White Country” 
(Lourdes). It seems to me, as a visitor 
to this place of pilgrimage, this attracts 
more of the faithful, it is said, than Rome 
itself; thus Mr. Jerrold rather exaggerates 
the painfulness of the impression one re- 
ceives there, with the Pyrenees before one, 
to make up for the lack of beauty in the 
Basilica, or in the Virgin robed in blue, 
and for the ugliness of the cripples who 
supplicate that Virgin. Then there are 
chapters on the contemporary stage— 
excellent chapters—and chapters on the 
literary heirs by les jeunes. “The days of 
the jeunes revucs marked the heyday of 
the Odéon stalls’’—as an institution, that is ; 
I presume the sales are better there to-day 
than ever. In the early nineties, those 
book-stalls were mystic from end to end, 
“and taught the gospel of the inner life 
just opposite the terminus of the big yellow 
bus, which is the main link that binds 
Paris together, for it connects the Latin 
Quarter with Montmartre.” Let me add 
what Mr. Jerrold forbears to add: Nowa- 
days it is a Juggernaut yclept ‘“autobus.” 

Within his limitations, Mr. Jerrold is a 
clever entertainer. It is only when his 
ambition overleaps itself that it falls on the 
other side. 





W. B. BLAKE. 


Pictures of the Apostolic Church* 


A new book from the pen of Sir William 
Ramsay is always eagerly welcomed, espe- 
cially if it deals with the life and work of 
St. Paul. His Pictures of the Apostolic 
Church is written in his usual lucid style, 
and bears on almost every page the marks 
of accurate scholarship. In form, it is 
somewhat disappointing ; it lacks that well- 
knit unity which we associate with the 
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work of its distinguished author. This is 
fully explained, however, by the genesis 
of the book. It comprises a series of fifty- 
two brief sketches in the Acts and the 
Epistles, contributed to “The Sunday 
School Times” as a commentary on the 
International Lessons for 1909. Few men 
are better fitted to speak with authority on 
this period than is Sir William Ramsay. It 
is refreshing to find such a scholar stand- 
ing squarely for the trustworthiness of 
Luke as the historian of the early Church. 
And while Ramsay does not stop to argue 
the question, he points out in almost every 
chapter small but suggestive facts which 
bear on the problem. By illuminating side- 
lights, he brings out the vivid, lifelike pic- 
tures of the Apostolic churches, with 
which Luke’s pages are crowded. He dis- 
covers by very fair inferences the writer’s 
authorities for much of his material— 
Philip and his daughters, during Paul’s 
imprisonment in Czesarea, for the first part 
of the Acts; Rhoda, for Peter’s imprison- 
ment in Jerusalem; Mnason, for events in 
Lydda ; and eye-witnesses for various other 
incidents. While there is little new in the 
book, it forms: a most interesting com- 
mentary on the Book of Acts, and a sug- 
gestive jine of evidence for the historicity 
of St. Luke’s writings. 


Asa J. Ferry. 


Goldwin Smith’s Reminiscences* 


A man who lived under five sovereigns, 
who knew two generations of celebrities on 
two continents, and whose interests cov- 
ered journalism, law, education and _poli- 
tics, had a rare chance to collect material 
for a volume of recollections. Thus we 
have Goldwin Smith’s Reminiscences, 
issued shortly after the recent death of 
their author, and edited by his literary 
executor and secretary, T. Arnold Haul- 


tain. 
It is in many respects a unique volume. 
The terse, epigrammatic style of the 


auther, written in the felicitous English of 
a master of the literary art, would alone 
make it outstanding, but the wide scope of 
the recollections and the diverse types of 
humanity sketched with unerring skill add 
a further distinction to the work. 
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The reader is taken back to the England 
of another century and time, when the 
country was rejoicing in the passing of the 
Reform Bill; when servants lighted fires 
with a tinder box; when evil-doers were 
pilloried in the stocks; and when the 
curfew rang doers, both evil and good, 
early to home and bed. Eighty-seven years 
are covered by this chronicle of the “Sage 
of the Grange,” as he was known in his 
Canadian home. 

The recital has more of shadow than of 
sunshine, more indeed of reprisal and cen- 
sure than one would like. Many an old 
score is wiped out by the pen, and caustic 
are the sentences that accomplish it. It is 
the life story of a publicist and a by- 
stander, whose temperament took on a 
pessimistic tinge. Few things went right 
in the world of men; the times were often 
out of joint. Like Rosebery, Goldwin 
Smith knew what it was to plow the lonely 
furrow, he knew what it meant to pull 
against the current of public opinion. Yet 
the world has need for such critics—men 
who keep their honor pure, their ideals 
high, and their citizenship unpurchasable. 

The veteran’s memoirs are rich in flavor 
and clever in characterization. Interesting, 
too, are the pictures of the Eton and Ox- 
ford of his youth, of his entry upon jour- 

nalism on the “Saturday Review” staff, and 
of his advocacy of the free trade of the 
Manchester school. But the reader turns 
to the thumb-nail portraits of the famous 
people he knew. Disraeli, if he were still 
in the flesh, would surely wince under the 
pen of the man he once lampooned as a 
social parasite—Disraeli, “who made a 
gambling table of his country, and who 
had _ the genius of a literary stabber.” 
Gladstone, “a victim to self-deception and 
casuistry.” Carlyle, “who talked like his 
books—but wilder!” Macaulay, “who ab- 
sorbed all the time at dinners, and earned 
the enmity of others who wanted to talk” ; 
Manning, “the tinkling cymbal”; Stanley, 
“whose greatness never arrived”; Tenny- 
son, “with his self-conscious sensitive- 
ness”; Froude, “with whom neither accur- 
acy nor justice ever was his strong point” ; 
Chamberlain, “a political gambler laying 


his stakes now on Rouge, now on. Noir”! 
Such are a few sample delineations in a 
sentence. 

Turning to the chapters devoted to 
Goldwin Smith’s experiences in America, 


the founding of Cornell and a character 
sketch of Ezra Cornell occupy full space. 
So do his memories of the Civil War, 
when he met Lincoln, “who possessed the 
wisdom which belongs to the perfectly 
honest and simple character, but who, if 
he saw, never showed that he saw the 
fundamental character of the situation with 
which he had to deal.” He also met Grant, 
“the silent, saturnine man; less of a strate- 
gist than of a sledge-hammer of war.” 
Delightful pictures are given of Norton 
and Bancroft, of Lowell and Emerson. 
“Now and then Emerson shot a telling bolt, 
but the rest of his discourse was almost 
darkness to me.” 

The volume abounds in quotable pas- 
sages. “What now remains of the fruits 
of the Crimean War but Crimean graves. 
, So long as there are great arma- 
mients on foot, wars of passion will not 
cease. . . . . I have more than once 
in the course of a long life stood on the dry 
beach, where a tidal wave has been. ‘ 
The dust of former controversies fills a 
very small urn.” Excerpts such as these 
reveal the literary genius of this aged man 
of letters, whose last legacy in this treasure 
house of reminiscences is one of the rich- 
est that came from his pen. 

FRANK YEIGH. 


The Story of Spanish Painting* 


The Story of Spanish Painting, by Mr. 
Charles H. Caffin, is introduced by a rapid 
survey of the history of Spain from the 
earliest days down to the time of Isabella 
and Ferdinand. ‘Thus is gained a most 
helpful and illuminating insight into the 
conditions and limitations of Spanish art. 
The physical conformation of the country, 
the characteristics of the people—proud 
individualism, pietistic emotion rising at 
times to a spiritual ecstasy—these condi- 
tions, and the restrictions of the Church as 
to the subjects chosen and the manner of 
treatment, long proved a hindrance to the 
free development and progress of the art 
of painting. Painters in this strictly con- 
ventional style were Morales, Coello, 
Pereda, Cano, Ribera, better known by his 
Italian nickname, “Il Spagnoletto.” Their 
subjects, treated in a most naturalistic 
manner, were Ecce Homos, crucifixions, 
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martyrdoms, in which blood, shriveled 
flesh, fiendish expression depicted in the 
countenances, almost startle us by the ap- 
pearance of reality. 

Velasquez and ‘Theotocopuli—“E] Greco” 
—were the two who by their original forces 
of character could not be bound by the 
conventions in art that existed in their 
time. It was the rare intellectuality pos- 
sessed by these two men, their love of 
beauty-truth, that led them to search into 
and master secrets unthought of, un- 
dreamed of before. El Greco’s treatment 
of light and color, color as affected by 
light, so influenced Velasquez that he in 
turn has inspired later artists, especially 
Manet and Whistler, and through them 
has brought about a revolution in modern 
art. El Greco had a marvelous power of 
imparting expression to the faces of his 
subjects in a portrait. An unwonted air 
of refinement and high breeding is seen to 
rest upon their features. His vision 
seemed to reach the very depths of the 
soul to explore its secrets. The writer’s 
subtle and discriminating criticism is most 
helpful in aiding the reader to a clear and 
thorough understanding of the motives and 
methods of these two great artists, El 
Greco and Velasquez. It is positively fas- 
cinating to turn page after page of this 
volume. We may be reasonably sure that 
our views of the subject have perceptibly 
widened ; that we have a juster conception 
of the place that Spanish art holds relative 
to that of other countries; that we have a 
clearer understanding of the merits of 
each individual artist, of Murillo, Mazo, 
Goya, Cano, and Zurbaran, and two or 
three of the late nineteenth century. Mr. 
Caffin only reiterates the judgment of 
other critics of late years, that Murillo is 
too sentimental. There is a “hopelessly 
unbridgeable gulf both of mentality and 
execution that separates” Murillo from 
Velasquez. Mazo, son-in-law of Velasquez, 
is the only landscape painter of any note 
in the Spanish school. Goya, who died so 
late as 1828, was an undoubted master of 
technique, but, as his impulses and pas- 
sions were coarse and uncontrolled, his 
concept!..:s as embodied in his pictures are 
theatrical and extravagant, and therefore 
unpleasing to a refined idea of beauty. 
Fortuny, Madrazo and Zamacois, of com- 
paratively recent years, still continue, as 
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Mr. Caffin thinks, the traditions of the 
Spanish school. 
Mary Ltoyp. 


The Charm of the Road* 


It will hardly seem believable, but the 
fact remains that I read this account of 
a motor trip through England and Wales 
with all the interest and constancy which 
is called forth by a captivating novel. 
What the charm is, exactly, it is hard to 
say, but the author carries you along in 
his motor with him. You see as he sees, 
you notice as he notices; and if you are 
too stupid to catch the point of view, some 
exquisitely apt quotation or bit of verse 
or intimate remark gives you the full value 
of the scene. Mr. Hissey writes as a lover. 
It is his deep affection for the counties 
of his native land which he traverses 
that brings out the fascination of quaint 
villages, narrow lanes, sea marshes, deep 
dales, rugged mountains, lovely valleys, 
meandering rivers, placid lakes, old manor 
houses, ancient farms, ruined castles, 
and armor-walled and “brass”-bedecked 
churches, with their appropriate history, 
story, legend, verse or description. 

He runs along, aimlessly, from day to 
day, through the byways of Sussex, Sur- 
rey, Berkshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, 
into North Wales and back again to East- 
bourne on the coast of the English Chan- 
nel; and he takes photographs, gathers 
character sketches, has odd conversations, 
sleeps at old inns of the coaching days, now 
again repaired and refurbished for the 
motor days, and all this he presents to 
you in the pages of his rare book, with the 
grace of a courtier. If any one intends to 
“do” England’s byways and lanes, keeping 
as much as possible off the beaten tracks, 
here is a guide that will never betray and 
that will give an extra relish to every 
mile. The strongest and strangest impres- 
sion of all, throughout the volume, is the 
solitude, the silence, the apparent lack of 
inhabitants in “merrie England” as he saw 
it. Hardly a page but he speaks of “not a 
soul did we see for miles,” “The village 
seemed deserted,” ‘““We never met a vehicle 
in all the run,” “On all this road we saw 
nothing but a sheep.” Hundreds of times 
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you come across similar surprising ex- 
pressions. Why? 
Cora LINN DANIELS. 


Great American Universities* 


In his descriptions of these fourteen 
American universities Dr. Slosson gives 
every evidence of competency for the task. 
In the first place, he knows what to look 
for, and, in the second place, he is cou- 
rageously judicial. He has a keen scent for 
the significant things—be they little or big, 
prominent or hidden. He spent a week at 
each university, availing himself of every 
opportunity to obtain official information, 
to pick up impressions and casual indica- 
tions, to catch the spirit and breathe the 
specific atmosphere of each institution. 
The results of his absorbed impressions 
and gathered information are told not only 
clearly, but with cleverness and suggestive 
force. 

One needs not to be an educationist to 
read much of this book with real relish. 
Doubtless, almost any student or alumnus 
will take issue with the author at some 
point, but he is also pretty sure to find out 
some things about his own _ institution 
which he had not suspected. Take Penn- 
sylvania, for instance. Dr. Slosson con- 
fesses that it baffled him. It seemed to 
him that he had discovered many charac- 
teristics, but not its character; he had seen 
buildings and faculty and students; but 
when he came to take account of stock, 
he found how little he knew and under- 
stood. Of Houston Hall he makes much, 
as it is unique; it is to the university what 
the Forum was to Rome. Pennsylvania is 
the oldest university in America. It has 
taken the initiative in many things. It 
established the first chair of American 
history, the first of Assyriology, the first 
law school. No other of these fourteen 
has so many handsome new buildings as 
this—not all of them put together can 
match it. These buildings are remarkable 
for their adaptation to their purpose. 
Pennsylvania is the most cosmopolitan in 
its student population; it has the most fra- 
ternities. Here the first moving pictures 
were made, the first scientific investigation 

*GREAT AMERICAN UNiversitiEs. By Edwin 
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of spiritualism. It does a gigantic work 
on minimum revenue. 

These few facts taken at random from 
the chapter devoted to this one institution 
merely suggest the scope of the author’s 
observation. Other universities are just as 
thoroughly overhauled. It is noteworthy, 
however, that each chapter is totally dif- 
ferent from all others. ‘This means that 
Dr. Slosson got below the surface. Doubt- 
less, he missed some factors and some 
characteristics and perhaps obtained some 
warped views. But the book is to be rated 
as standard and as alone on its shelf, and 
the author’s varied task as well and wor- 
thily done. 

PATTERSON DuBors. 


The Spirit of Democracy* 


This volume should be in the hands of 
every thoughtful American. It would be 
difficult to point out another book which, 
in so small a compass, expounds with 
greater clearness the essential principles of 
democracy or teaches a nobler and saner 
ideal of national progress. Dr. Abbott 
originally presented the substance of these 
chapters as a series of lectures last winter, 
and the book as it now stands retains some 
characteristics of the style adapted to the 
platform. Inspired by a moral earnest- 
ness which at once engages the reader's 
attention, the author discusses the prob- 
lems confronting the American people. 
with an adequate knowledge of a wide 
range of facts and a certain natural elo- 
quence which knows the value of emphasis 
and iteration. 

It is important that the reader should 
carefully peruse the first chapter of the 
book, which contains the fundamental 
thought underlying the rest of the volume. 
Dr. Abbott points out that the American 
democracy of today is really the result of 
the fusion of two democracies which began 
in America about a century and a half 
apart. The first democratic type originated 
in the ancient Hebrew Commonwealth ; its 
law and spirit were preserved in the Bible, 
and, through the translation of the sacred 
Scriptures into the English tongue, became 
incorporated in certain fundamental ideals 
of the English Constitution. These princi- 
ples can be traced in English history from 
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the time of Alfred the Great, and were in- 
herited by the Puritans, who brought them 
to the New World. Founded on religion, 
the Hebrew system had but two articles, 
which are succinctly stated by Dr. Abbott 
as follows: 

That God is a righteous Father who has made 
man in his own image, between whom and man, 
therefore, the comradeship of father and son is 
possible; that he requires of his children right- 
eousness and requires nothing else, and therefore 
the way to his favor is not by sacrifices and 
offerings, but by doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking reverently in fellowship with him. 


The second type of democracy came 
from France and was a protest against the 
imperial system which, beginning in Rome. 
passed on to the Bourbon dynasties of 
Italy, Spain and France, and from which 
France sought relief in the Revolution. 
The essence of this democracy is found 
in the writings of Rousseau and the Ency- 
clopedists. It was asserted that the state 
of nature is the ideal state; that govern- 
ment is merely a necessary evil and is 
founded upon the consent of the governed. 
As Dr. Abbott says in summarizing the 
Continental type: 

The ultimate appeal is to the people; for the 
voice of the people is the voice of God—that is, 
if there is a God. Whether there be one or not, 
it is not material to inquire; for the voice of the 
people is final. A just government is a govern- 
ment carried on in accordance with the will of 


the majority; an unjust government is one car- 
ried on not in accordance with that will. 


The democracy of Hebraic origin found 
its highest expression in New England, 
though it did not remain there, and, on the 
other hand, the democracy of Roman and 
French ancestry found its home in Vir- 
ginia, and from Virginia it extended its 
influence more or less to the neighboring 
States. The ideal of the New England 
democracy was social; that of Virginia 
was individual. Both types have exerted 
a tremendous influence in American his- 
tory; but it is Dr. Abbott’s belief that the 
American people should be guided by the 
social ideal of the Hebrew-Puritan democ- 
racy, and it is with reference to the light 
which that ideal throws upon the questions 
of the family, the school, industry and poli- 
tics, that this book has been written. 

After contrasting the pagan with the 
Hebrew ideal of the family, and showing 
how the first regarded marriage as a com- 
mercial transaction, while the second held 
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that man and woman were made for each 
other—a view which in Christianity has 
made marriage a sacrament—the author 
goes on to investigate the problems of edu- 
cation, of industry, and of government. 
His statement that the end of education 
should be to teach boys and girls to think 
for themselves, to be self-supporting, and 
to understand the position of those with 
whom they do not agree, could not be bet- 
tered. Likewise, the author’s ideal of an 
industrial democracy is one which should 
be aimed at, even if, as quite likely, the 
day of its attainment be far distant. 

With all his passion for ideals, Dr. 
Abbott entertains no illusions of political 
and social perfection through the aid of 
certain nostrums much advertised in our 
day. He punctures quite effectively the 
claims of political socialists and equal suf- 
frage advocates. He sees very clearly that 
to make government a success you must 
resort to practical means. It is a pleasure 
to read a book so free from cant as this. 
One recognizes in Dr. Abbott a sane, 
wholesome mind, and a forceful person- 
ality that has waged a vigorous fight for 
the improvement of American life and 
character. 

A. S. Henry. 


The Conservation of Water* 


We have had two excellent books 
already on “conservation” in general, and 
now comes one specialized to the study of 
water—or “white coal.” The book will be 
a revelation to nearly every reader. All 
thoughtful people in these latter days have 
taken to heart the enormous waste of 
water, as well as of timber and other 
resources. But few have any idea of the 
proportions to which water prodigality has 
gone, and what a various damage it has 
wrought. Here, in clear terms and in the 
fulness of expert knowledge, we learn the 
appalling facts of the destruction, and we 
learn also the possibilities of construction 
or water-salvation. How shall we prevent 
floods and save the wash of rich soils to 
the sea? How shall we store water—our 
greatest asset of industrial power? How 
purify our rivers and municipal supply? 
How reclaim miles of swamps? How 
make deserts to blossom by irrigation? 
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How preserve our farming and garden 
soil? How further navigation and inter- 
course ? 

These are some of the leading problems 
which Mr. Mathews presses to a solution. 
And in these problems are a thousand 
lesser propositions and a multitude of 
minor details which only a competent engi- 
neer would discern. ‘The author is con- 
versant with widely separated geographical 
and physical conditions. And with a 
masterly hand he grips all into one vast, 
vital and comprehensive problem—a call 
to the nation and an appeal to the indi- 
vidual conscience to consider posterity, if 
not ourselves. 


A Lawyer’s Recollections* 


The author of these pleasantly-told anec- 
dotes and reminiscences is a well-known 
member of the Massachusetts bar. Mr. 
Torrey was admitted to the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) bar in 1861 and his memory goes 
back to a time when the practice of 
law was a very different calling from the 
highly specialized character which the pro- 
fession has taken on, especially in the great 
American cities. How far apart is the 
world today from that of Mr. Torrey’s 
boyhood may be seen from a_ glance 
through the first chapter of this book, 
which describes the manners and customs 
of an old New England town. The 
author’s father was a lawyer in active 
practice, and there is an interesting descrip- 
tion of the old-time country law office, 
which was to be found in a small detached 
building, one story in height, and contain- 
ing, as a rule, but one room. Frequently 
the office was full of tobacco smoke, and 
the learned counsel and his clients dis- 
cussed their cases in aromatic clouds aris- 
ing from a popular brand of cigars known 
as “Short Sixes.” 

The lawyer of our day who is accus- 
tomed to the luxuries of a modern office 
building, and the appointments of a well- 
kept suite of rooms, can only imagine what 
practicing law under primitive conditions 
meant. Mr. Torrey relates that after his 
graduation from Harvard, he was a stu- 
dent in the office of a Fitchburg firm. 
There it was his duty in the morning, 
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before breakfast, to sweep out the office 
and light the fire before the arrival of the 
senior partner. Office hours were longer 
in those days. Mr. Torrey writes of the 
habits of his preceptor : 

Mr. Wood used to arrive at the office every 
morning at eight o’clock, remaining until one, 
when he dined. Returning at two o’clock, he 
stayed until six, when he went to supper. After 
supper he returned to the office, and never leit 
before eight o’clock, and sometimes later, re- 
ceiving clients and doing office work in the even- 
ing exactly the same as during the day. That is 
the way lawyers lived and worked in 1859, and, 
as I said in regard to Mrs. Swan, there was 
very little nervous prostration, nor were many 
long vacations required. 

The book contains many interesting and 
amusing anecdotes of Harvard professors, 
judges and lawyers. Some of Mr. 
Torrey’s stories of his experiences at the 
bar are no less instructive than amusing. 
The author has been at close quarters with 
life in many phaces, but his experiences 
have brought mellowed wisdom and a 
sunny outlook. The volume will appeal, 
of course, to the legal profession, but the 
lay reader will find in these pages enter- 
tainment that will repay the time spent 
over them. 

A. S. Henry. 


A Painter’s Story of his Life* 


In emulation, perhaps, of a famous title 
to a famous pamphlet by a famous artist 
Mr. Will H. Low has subjoined to the 
alliterative title oft his book, A Painter's 
Progress, a subtitle, taking up about seven 
lines, giving the gist and purpose of the 
work. The book consists of a series of 
six lectures in the Scannon course at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, in the spring of 
the year of 1910. Among Mr. Low’s 
predecessors in this course were Mr. 
Russell Sturgis and Mr. John La Farge, 
now both, alas! gone over to the great 
majority. The author reviews for us his 
whole life, from the time when as a tender 
youth he essayed to paint a battle-piece 
with the crude colors of a child’s paint-box, 
in keen rivalry with his cousin, and had 
to listen to the bitter truth from his mother 
that his cousin’s was the better picture. 
Then, in humorous language, he tells of the 
many attempts he made to pick up a little 
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instruction here and there from a journey- 
man painter engaged in decorating rail- 
way carriages; from Mr. E. D. Palmer, 
who was a sculptor of some note in this 
country at that time; of the many discour- 
agements he experienced in his career as 
illustrator for the magazines, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he earned during his nine- 
teenth year the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars! 

It must be remembered that though now 
almost every town of any size affords the 
opportunity of learning the art of drawing, 
forty years ago there were but two schools 
—the National Academy of Design in New 
York and the Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia—where more than the ele- 
mentary arts of designing were taught. In 
this little, unpretending volume, then, we 
have a fair record of the growth and ap- 
preciation of art in this country during the 
last thirty or forty years. Besides, there 
are many pleasant reminiscences of days 
when the author was a student in the 
atelier of Carolus-Duran, in Paris; of 
Sargent, of Abbey, of Millet, of Poussin, 
of Ingres, and of many now well-known 
American artists in addition to those 
already alluded to. 

We learn, too, in the discouragements 
that most artists have to contend with, that, 
after all, “it is the joy of doing the work 
that counts with the artist, far beyond any 
other reward he may receive,” a truth 
enunciated years ago by John Ruskin. It 
should be an unpalatable truth to Ameri- 
cans that, as Mr. Kenyon Cox once pub- 
licly declared, most of them “still feel they 
can be fairly comfortable without art” ; and 
our author asserts that on free days at art 
museums and galleries, they are thronged, 
not with Americans, but with our adopted 
citizens of Italian birth. 


Adventures in Friendship* 

If there is any characteristic which we 
as Americans need to develop, it is the 
sense of proportion. We have come to 
regard certain things as worthy of our 
enthusiasm,—and with what unbounded 
energy we set about to praise these things, 
worthy of our praise though they may be! 
—but at the same time, in our lack of sense 
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of proportion, we fail to appreciate quali- 
ties equally worthy of our admiration. 

For instance, an English nobleman has 
lost his life in an airship flight, doubtless 
a commendable cause. ‘The tribute to his 
memory as a hero is no less than a monu- 
ment in stone. But in the same city there 
is, perchance, a woman daily losing her 
life in eking out a miserable existence for 
her family. With scarcely a one to pity 
and no newspaper to sound her praises, 
she toils. 

In view of the facts, Adventures in 
Friendship is a treasure, written by a man 
who is great enough to give honor where 
honor is due, whether it be to peasant or 
potentate. It may be a decrepit old man, 
an outcast girl, or the prospective governor 
of the State, but all three will be received 
with equal kindness in the home of David 
Grayson. 

Therein lies the charm of the book, that 
our author should possess such an acute 
appreciation of human nature as to see 
greatness even in the halting, stumbling 
soul of the lowliest one. 

A series of color plates and sketches by 
Thomas Fogarty emphasize and give an 
added charm to these pages, which en- 
courage us to declare to the world “God's 
unanswerable argument” of love. 


Florida Trails* 


It would seem that both author and 
publisher had put into this volume the 
latent poetry that was in them, for the 
binding, printing and illustrating are ideal, 
while the style of the writer is prose poesy. 
The book is bound in blood-red, with an 
elaborate picture in gold, and how the pho- 
tographs were reproduced I have no means 
of knowing, but they are like the finest 
steel engravings, as exquisite as etchings. 
Stolen from the book and framed together 
in a group, they would make a Florida 
idyl. Mr. Packard is a scientific lover of 
flowers, trees, birds, beasts and _ fishes. 
He writes from accurate knowledge with 
his head and describes from artistic appre- 
ciation with his heart. 

Nature to him is a continual picture of 
beauty, and he does not take her all in 
with the eye. Her aroma, fragrance, odors 
of earth, water, bloom, grasses, animals 
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(everything that lives has some individual 
odor, if you have a sense fine enough to 
perceive it)—all appeal to him and he has 
the power to translate them in words. 
Sounds, too, night sounds and all kinds of 
tones, calls, cries, squeaks, squeals, notes, 
songs, trills—he hears them, and he makes 
us hear them. And tastes, of odd fruits, 
odd flavors of many kinds, fish we do not 
get, things fresh from the trees—some way 
we taste as we read. Thus, this: Florida 
book is a real thing, a meaningful thing, 
not only to those who have been there, or 
live there, but also to those who never have 
been, but should go there, if possible. And 
it is all in such a sweet, strong, sane vein— 
a loving tribute out of a manly mind. I 
will show you how he tells his story by 
quoting a random passage: 


If on such a day the birds of the bush have 
their elfin quality most strongly evident, those 
always fay-like creatures the short-horned grass- 
hoppers are not to be forgotten. In the still 
haze of the yellow pine forest their shrill voices 
seem to make the stillness audible, to give it 
pitch and quality. Here on a leaf sits one, 
catching the full heat of the sun twice, once 
direct and again as it is reflected from the leaf’s 
gloss. His antenne are short and brown, arched 
most delicately from a straight brow that seems 
to denote dignity of thought. His long brown 
wings fit neatly to his brown abdomen, and his 
legs have the same shade. He seems cloaked in 
the soft color from head to foot, yet you can but 
suspect that this is a domino, which he will later 
cast aside and appear a glistening sprite. 


Follow the trail! 


Adventures in Home-Making* 


It would seem that an appropriate name 
for the home reconstructed from an old 
residence by the authors should be 
Miracle House, since from the first plan- 
ning of new arrangements all sorts of 
things simply came to them, flew to them 
as if they had wings, from all kinds of 
unexpected corners of the world and 
people equally diverse. Immediately they 
wanted a door, window, staircase, shelf, 
mantel, door-knob, piece of decoration, or, 
in fact, practically any artistic thing they 
had not got, the very thing, at the very 
moment, came right into the door, like the 
wind from heaven, and the home-making 





*ApVENTURES IN Home Makxinc. By Robert 
and Elizabeth Shackleton. John Lane Company. 


went on as easily as a pair of birds build 
their nest. 

For instance, the first thing, they heard 
of a fine old stone house two miles away 
being demolished, and from there they got 
several fine mahogany doors and a beau- 
tiful old staircase with mahogany rail, for 
nothing. Also, several beautiful mantel- 
pieces, beautiful cupboards and many other 
things, which were given them on the 
spot. They found a base for their sun- 
dial in the grass, thrown away. A work- 
man wanted a pounder to make the foun- 
dation of a brick pavement, and at once a 
“heavy square of iron made for some un- 
known purpose of the past” appeared. 
One of the happiest finds was a set of old 
diamond-paned windows. ‘Then, under the 
hay in the barn a great lot of more win- 
dows that made a glorious one for the 
library, after an old German expert had 
at once been found to mend them. He 
selected from the broken ones the squares 
of glass to mend the perfect ones (as to 
the frames) “and it is a literal fact that 
two windows too far gone for repair 
yielded precisely enough glass to repair the 
others, to a pane!” Beautiful pottery 
Was seen tipped over a fence post, and got 
for a song. 

In fact, coincidences of desire and at- 
tainment followed the home makers until 
the last piece was in place and a beautiful 
house and grounds gotten out of what 
seemed very unpromising material at the 
first. As every plan and move made is 
detailed in easy, chatty style, the reader 
gets many ideas as to home-building and 
decoration, at the same time that he is 
being taught over and again the lesson 
that if one desires a thing and is sure 
of getting it, he will get it. Anyway, they 
did, and, having gotten, used their wits 
to make the most of it, as anybody may. 

The greatest miracle was that they had 
a handsome table leg, which they sawed 
lengthwise and put against the sides of a 
mahogany closet for decoration. But they 
needed another but heavier one below. At 
once a heavier mahogany table leg was cut 
off a five-legged table and sent by express 
by a friend who knew they were “doing 
things.” and thought perhaps they could 
use it! What luck! 


C. L. D. 








Heroic Spain* 


It is ever a delight to read a book printed 
in such large, perfect type on rich cream 
paper as makes up Heroic Spain, and it 
inevitably gives one so attractive an im- 
pression to find the illustrations clear as 
crystal, beautiful reproductions of fine 
photographs, that one begins the volume 
with a certain security of feeling regarding 
the matter presented. 

Nor in this case could there be the least 
sense of disappointment, for the work is 
evidently a crescendo of growing enthusi- 
asm on the author’s part, unexpected, un- 
intended, but splendidly justified. A part 
of the preface, which is a sort of practical 
guide for future travelers, refers to this: 


This record of the journey through Spain may 
be called too partial, and yet I started without 
the slightest intention of liking or praising her! 

A month before going to Spain, on reading 
in the Bodleian Library certain accounts of 
St. Theresa, about whom I had but vague ideas, I 
exclaimed in distress, “What a morbid mind!” 
I went, far from sympathetic, but bit by bit my 
prejudices dropped away. With the cant and 
smug self-conceit of Northern superiority, I 
expected among other jars a shock to my re- 
ligious belief. And after eight months I left 
Spain with the conviction that, magnificently 
faulty though she is with her bull-fights, a venal 
government and city loafers, she can give us 
lessons in mystic spirituality, in an unpretentious 
charity, in heroic endurance, and in a practical, 
not theoretic, democracy. 


All parts of Spain are represented in those 
chapters, from Oviedo in the Asturias, 
to Madrid, Seville, Aragon and Catalonia. 
The charm of the style is enhanced by the 
cleverness of selection from the old and 
current literature or sayings of poets and 
historians. “From Madrid to Heaven 
and a peephole in heaven through which to 
look down on Madrid,” is the equivalent of 
“See Paris and die.” 

Cordova and Granada present pictures 
of the life amidst mountains twelve thou- 
sand feet high that reminds one of the roses 
and oranges of Pasadena, California, at the 
foot of great heights, and “the view from 
the great windows of the Alhambra is the 
most untarnished expanse of snow I have 
seen on any mountains. We often climbed 
the tower for the sunset, and one evening 
a genuine Alpine glow made the Sierras 
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man who lost all this!’ Charles V_ ex- 
claimed.” Shall we echo the expression 
about Heroic Spain? 


Servian People* 


At first sight these two splendid volumes 
about a very little and almost unrecog- 
nized nation incite the bookish browser to 
hold up his hands in despair. Who cares 
to read three-quarters of a thousand pages 
about that little buffer country somewhere 
in the southeast of Europe? Who are the 
Serbs or Servians? 

On general principles, the browser’s de- 
spair is not unreasonable. If the book 
were about that most solidly national of 
nations, the Scotch, it might be worth 
while. But, wait a moment. Without dis- 
respect to Scotland or to Switzerland, one 
hour with these beguiling volumes will 
make the reader feel that he has made a 
discovery. In Servia, national solidarity 
and racial pride in the ideal and in the real 
seem to meet as one. Here is patriotism 
in the model; here is a standard of moral 
purity quite uplifting; here are poetry, 
song, art, romance, brotherhood, reverence, 
courage, mutuality, justice. Great socio- 
logical and moral principles appear to 
spring from the soil unborrowed from 
environing nations. Never was a people 
more truly independent and original. 

A very ancient and only slightly mixed 
people, this is wonderfully true to its tra- 
ditions; a people reaching a high develop- 
ment in the Middle Ages and preserving its 
unique individuality in spite of subjugation 
and foreign outrage. A wonderful por- 
traiture of human nature at its best or 
in its possibilities. Here is the precursor 
of some of our modern ideals supposedly 
created by science and progressive means. 

The book is based on the results of pro- 
found and extensive researches made by 
Servian historians and scholars, and upon 
the study of many historical and State 
documents. Great resources have been at 
the command of the devoted authors. This 
is no book made up to sell. It is a master 
work, without which the student of his- 
tory, of anthropology, of sociology, or of 
human nature and humanitarian 
cannot do justice to his own studies. 


forces, 





magnificent past description. ‘Ill-fated the 
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The first volume treats of the origin, the 
morals and religion, family and community 
lite, and manners and customs, of the 
Servian people. Then, of the land itself, 
immediate and adjacent; the civilization 
and culture from the early times to the 
present, including commerce and industry, 
the military, education, literature and the 
fine arts, and the administration of justice. 
The second volume takes up the history in 
detail—which means much defensive valor 
against ‘Turks and Austrians, the subjuga- 
tion and final gaining of freedom and the 
resulting present kingdom. ‘The books are 
well illustrated with maps and half-tone 
pictures. A close study of the origin and 
development of this remarkable people has 
a higher educational value than the super- 
ficial reading of many histories. 


Australia* 

Mr. Fraser is the widely-known author 
of books on Canada, Siberia, Russia, the 
United States and elsewhere, yet he must 
not be classed with the superficial globe 
trotter who is ready to “write up” a 
country after a flying tour across it. He 
is a trained observer and writer. 

The Australians called loudly to Mr. 
Fraser to come out to their country and 
make a pen picture of it, and when he 
went they gave him a princely reception 
and gave him great opportunities for in- 
spection and for the collection of facts. 
The result is a highly informing and alto- 
gether readable book, covering all kinds of 
interests, and handling the truth with fair- 
ness and without prejudice. Necessarily, 
Mr. Fraser sees faults and objections as 
well as virtues and attractions, and he is 
frank yet good-natured withal. He dis- 
cusses the problems, exhibits the successes, 
reveals modes and methods of govern- 
ment, of land tillage, industry, transporta- 
tion, education, and shows labor conditions. 
He touches on the history, the popular 
spirit, the moral attainments, and the flaws. 
He institutes illuminating comparisons of 
Australia with America, Canada and the 
mother country. The Australians com- 
pare themselves with the Americans and 
the Canadians, yet the difference is wide. 
Both are new countries, but the spirit 
and development are quite different, and 
Mr. Fraser discerns the truth. 





*AUSTRALIA. By John Foster Fraser, Cassell 
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The photographic illustrations are 
numerous and attractive. Altogether, no 
book on Australia has a better claim on the 
popular reader than this. And there is 
meat in it for the student of politics, 
economics, ethics, and indeed of almost 
any sort of problem which arises among 
a progressing people. 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Isle 
de France* 


These two magnificent volumes, valuable 
alone for their beautiful pages on high- 
grade paper and their great number of 
photographs, large and small, with an addi- 
tional four photogravures, take up in detail 
Bourges, Troyes, Reims and Rouen. ‘The 
books are in a series with similar works 
on Cathedrals and Cloisters of Southern 
France and Cathedrals and Cloisters of 
Midland France, and they all together form 
a splendid compendium of the architectural 
features and the historic facts surrounding 
the most important and famous of French 
cathedrals. 

The subdivisions of the books are based 
on the schools of architecture represented 
early Gothic, mature Gothic, flamboyant 
and pseudo-classic. 

A fine appreciation for the artistic 
aspects of these old churches is greatly 
enhanced by the sensibility of both author 
and illustrator to the influence of atmos- 
phere. The ghosts that walk in the dim 
aisles, the spirits that invade, the long 
tapestry that unrolls itself before the 
mind’s eye as memory plays about these 
ancient cloisters; all the enthusiasms of 
war, the industries of peace; all the men 
and women, heroes and cowards, good and 
evil, every one in some way a significant 
contributor to history—these are sum- 
moned to the pages to add life and human- 
ity to the more sedate study of columns 
and arches and tombs. 

The illustrations are from special photo- 
graphs made by Vida Hunt Francis. 





An Oberland Chalett 


The author of this book believes that 
nobody ever looked at just her Switzerland 
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fAn OseRLAND CHALET. By Edith Elmer 
Wood. Wessels and Bissell Company. 








before, and therefore she risks the “yawn 
reserved for the Nth repetition of the 
Utterly Familiar” and invites a choice 
selection of friends and readers to accom- 
pany her. She says: 


If you don’t like to rough it, if you aren’t 
willing to wear old clothes and hob-nail boots 
and sleep in one-franc-fifty lodgings or under the 
stars when necessary—if you don’t love the pic- 
turesque and the primitive better than a table 
d’héte dinner—if you don’t enjoy cutting loose 
from your post-office address and carrying your 
baggage on your back for a week at a time—in 
short, if you haven't a bit of the gypsy about you 
somewhere, a touch of the artist and a great 
deal of the philosopher, you’d better stay at 
home. 


The narrative takes the form of a story 
of a sojourn in the Swiss Alps, where an 
American family lived for a happy time 
in the Chalet Edelweiss, a “regulation 
Oberland chalet of the better type—exactly 
like the tooth-pick boxes, if you don’t know 
it otherwise.” 

How they kept house in the “tooth-pick 
box” and got acquainted with their Swiss 
neighbors ; the adventures they had and the 
beauties of Nature they saw and enjoyed, 
are the things that make up the material 
for the book. There are many delightful 
descriptive passages and much information 
of general interest. A series of splendid 
photographs, printed in half-tone over tint, 
add an attractive feature to the volume. 


Soul and Circumstance* 


Dr. Stanton is not a novice either as 
scholar or as man of letters. This new 
book is a collection of twenty-nine essays 
on abstract themes, original in handling, 
vigorous, concise, brilliant, rich in vocabu- 
lary, rapid and large in thought, penetrat- 
ing, sometimes problematical, occasionally 
perplexing. In reading these quick, dis- 
jointed deliverances one thinks of Emerson 
and then of Charles Ferguson. But Stan- 
ton is neither. He is more stilted, less sat- 
isfying. He scintillates quotable sentences 
by the hundred. But when one finishes a 
chapter he wonders what the author thinks 
about his subject. After reading three or 
four chapters he grows weary of the pyro- 
techny which he has been admiring and 
finds little or no afterglow of truth left 
to him. He has been dazzled, sure enough, 
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but the nervous succession of figure and 
the verbal ponderosity pall on him. 

Take an instance or two: “Where un- 
seen poignancy assails unseen delectation 
assuages.” Any one can understand that, 
but who wants to bother with it? Take 
another: “Analysis is the true haruspex, 
and the constitution of the universe the 
Cumeean Books of the Sibyl.” Very 
learned, perhaps, but what a sentence to 
open a chapter with! No, it is not all such 
a verbal corduroy as this. Sentences of 
simple pith and of more enticing flavor 
abound. They do to pick up and wonder 
over. There are even sermons in some of 
them. 

To have read the book is to have gone 
through an intellectual Fourth of July. 
The sentences have exploded like a pack 
of firecrackers—each one startling, but no 
rememberable connection between the 
first and the last, except the continuity of 
jar. 

But don’t be unfair. This is really a 
remarkable book. The author is well on 
the road to high seership, and his pen is as 
firm as it is nimble. 


Marion Crawford’s Sister* 

Possibly this is not a polite way in 
which to mention the author of the two 
handsome volumes which have been issued 
under the title A Diplomatist’s Wife, by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser, but it gives that keynote 
of interest to the subject which will first at- 
tract American readers. Mrs. Fraser has 
already described some of her experiences, 
but this partakes largely of the form of 
an autobiography and reminiscences mixed 
with that charm which only a brilliant 
woman can give. Mrs. Fraser is one 
of the daughters of Crawford, the Amer- 
ican sculptor, who spent most of his life 
in Rome. On her mother’s side she is 
descended from the Wards, and is a 
niece of the late Julia Ward Howe, not to 
mention many other direct and collateral 
ancestors of importance. If there is any- 
thing in heredity the Crawford family 
was entitled to fame, and all have secured 
it. The book is not written to any formula, 
but it is never without interest. The 
author describes her experiences as a child 
in Rome and later in New Jersey, where 
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much of her youth was spent. ‘Thus we 
get some fine touches about Burlington and 
Mount Holly and Bordentown, and of the 
Bonapartes, who were on good terms with 
the Crawfords. Then the young lady re- 
turned to Europe, and had experiences in 
so many cities that she became and has 
remained cosmopolitan. She married 
Hugh Fraser, who is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the British diplomatic service. She 
tells of experiences in China, in Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and elsewhere, with that 
fine feminine touch which picks out the 
things of most interest. ‘Those who love 
to read of court life will find nothing more 
entertaining than this. 

Yet it seems probable that the book will 
get its greatest vogue from the fact that 
she is the sister of Marion Crawford, 
and because she gives us so much light on 
his career that no one else could give. She 
adores her brother and tells us much of his 
early life, which seemed destined to result 
in failure. She records his methods of 
work, and laments, as do all of us, his early 
death before he had completed that history 
of the communes in Italy, which, in the 
large, would have been a history of 
medieval Italy. 

She tells much of Rome in the last sixty 
years, and cannot conceal her opposition 
to the present régime nor her loyalty to 
the Vatican. She became a Romanist late 
in life, by profession (although she had 
long desired the connection), and, like most 
proselytes, is more strenuous than many 
reared in the faith. It is a work which 
will have a reading on all continents, not 
only because of its charm, but also because 
of its content. 


Alexander Stephens at Fort Wayne* 

A curious and historically interesting 
document has just been brought to light 
in the publication of the diary of Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, during his in- 
carceration at Fort Wayne, in Boston 
Harbor. The work is edited with a bio- 
graphical sketch by Myrta Lockett Avary, 
a collateral descendant, who has shown 
much discriminating taste in her part of 
the work. 





*ALEXANDER STEPHENS AT Fort Wayne. By 
Myrta Lockett Avary. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


As is well known, Stephens was arrested 
soon after the surrender of Lee, and taken 
to Fort Wayne, where he remained almost 
a year while the government was investi- 
gating the possibility of connecting him or 
Davis with the murder of Lincoln, as well 
as the chances of bringing actions against 
them for treason. It turned out that 
neither the law nor the temper of the times 
favored any such prosecutions, and they 
were dropped ; the prisoners were released ; 
and Stephens was not only pardoned, but 
spent all his remaining years in public life, 
dying in the first months of his term as 
Governor of Georgia. 

The diary contains little that is new con- 
cerning the political views or historical 
conduct of the Georgia statesman, because 
in later years he issued two large volumes 
dealing with the whole subject. But it 
does contain much that is not to be found 
in his formal works. Stephens opposed 
secession, but went with his State. He 
could not get along with Davis, and 
considered him the worst enemy of the 
Confederacy. But as soon as he was incar- 
cerated he began to indulge in political 
dialectics which show the temper of the 
man and much of that of the whole South. 
He never expressed the slightest regret for 
his action. He never seemed to under- 
stand that rebellion is the greatest of 
crimes, and historically has been put down 
with terrible reprisals. Apparently, he 
never felt that in any other time or coun- 
try his neck would have been forfeit. On 
the contrary, he querulously complains of 
the invasion of “his constitutional rights,” 
as if he were under arrest for violating 
some petty trust of the probate court. 
This is what makes the book delicious and 
valuable. 

Stephens was a man of large heart and 
much understanding. It was the narrow 
atmosphere in the South and his political 
environment which seemed at times to 
benumb his naturally great intellectual 
activity. Among American prison narra- 
tives this must stand as chief. It makes 
one understand the grand little man, pity 
and admire him by turns, and, especially, 
it gives a fine study in psychology. Few 
such books contain so many pages, not one 
of which is dull. 















































The Rest Cure* 

NOTHER novel of superlative 
quality comes from the pen of 
the author of The Guarded 
Flame. One naturally expects 
much from the children of the 

specially gifted, but how rarely one’s hopes 
are realized! The son of Mrs. John 
Maxwell, who was Miss M. E. Braddon, 
a distinguished novelist of a generation 
ago, fulfils our expectations. The present 
novel, as are all his, is a book for thought- 
ful people. If one’s aim in reading is 
amusement, this is not the book. It is 
rather a study of real life—full of the vital 
experiences life brings—much happiness, 
very much sorrow. In fact, the tone of 
the story is almost depressingly pessimistic. 
The hero, having no religious belief, feels 
himself a puppet of fate—unrelenting, 
inexorable; and so compelling is the force 
of his character that more than once the 
reader is swept along in this train of 
thought. 

The son of humble parents in a sleepy 
little English town, John Barnard—the 
hero—determines, by his indomitable will, 
to win fame, fortune. a good marriage 
all life has to offer. Everything striven 
for comes to him until, after eight years 
of married life, he realizes an estrange- 
ment between himself and his wife. This 
is really where the story begins, and from 
this on it is a psychological study. 





For the Reader of New Fiction 





The working out of the plot, the won- 
derful delineation of character, show the 
master mind. All the principal characters 
are admirable, some especially so; as, for 
instance, Dr. Wainwright, the “watchdog” 
doctor. The book is of the best in every 
way, and shows rare literary ability, com- 
manding both our interest and admiration. 


The Purchase Price* 

A romance of 1850, having for its main 
theme the slavery question. The story in 
outline is as follows: Josephine, Countess 
St. Auban, in the interest of abolition, 
comes to this country from Hungary, and, 
stirring up the suspicions of the author- 
ities in Washington, is as the book puts it, 
“kidnaped,” in a most daring manner and 
sent in charge of a young officer— 
Carlisle—to the West, where he is told to 
“lose” her. On the way a senator from 
Missouri—Dunwoody—sees them and, 
falling in love with the countess, persuades 
Carlisle to give over his fair charge and 
suggests a game of cards, with the count- 
ess as the prize. Carlisle, willing to rid 
himself of a troublesome prisoner, con- 
sents; the game is played, and Dunwoody 
wins. The countess’ position is not an 
enviable one, and for some time things go 
badly; but no ill comes, and she is at last 
free to go back to Washington and again 
interest herself in politics. Big questions 
are discussed throughout the book, and 
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those in the mind of this young “abolition- 
ist, visionary, fire-brand,” as Carlisle calls 
the countess, are among the biggest. Her 
plan to buy up all the slaves in America 
and deport them, finally ruins her, and at 
the same time Dunwoody is also ruined. 
Once again they meet, and the book closes 
with the decision on their part henceforth 
to work together. 

The style is not one that commends 
itself to the reader’s fancy, being too 
labored and sometimes even decidedly 
commonplace and heavy. ‘The characters, 
too, other than the countess herself, are 
not such as to call out great interest or 
admiration. The author, however, shows 
a painstaking devotion to his subject; 
which, had he handled it more lightly, 
would have made a more attractive story. 


The Golden Road* 


There is a rare quality in literature com- 
posed of the deft touch, the feeling heart, 
the seeing eye, and the understanding soul. 
When these haply work together, the result 
is something which we hail with joy. I 
would not foolishly claim all perfections 
for Mr. Allen’s The Golden Road, but 
whatever its faults—and they are truly 
minor—it is of a verity wrought of the 
things which I have named. 

One afternoon a boy and a girl watch 
a peculiar turn-out go into camp on the 
common near their home town in Ken- 
tucky. This turn-out is a pedler and his 
two-wheeled cart, with the shaggy little nag 
which pulls it. The children are drawn 
closer by curiosity, and so early in the 
story form the acquaintance of Jean 
Francois, the happy pedler, who presents 
them to his outfit; for his wagon and pipe 
have each a name, as well as his horse. 

The story begins at once, and flows 
through the book without any unseason- 
able digressions. It is a wonder-tale, deli- 
cately fragrant, delightfully human, charm- 
ingly told. We hear of love—the kind that 
was before divorce courts had become a 
fad, and marriages of a day’s duration 
were unknown—and we see the living of 
Walt Whitman’s philosophy—‘“strong and 
content, we follow the open road.” And it 
is far more beautiful than any king’s high- 
way; enough to arouse the Wanderlust in 





*THr GotDEN Roap. By Frank Waller Allen. 
Wessels & Bissell Company. 


the city-bred and town-tired. There is a 
climax to the story; swift, unexpected, 
startling, overpoweringly sweet! A man’s 
heart must have known the great world- 
sorrow; his soul must have borne him 
safely through the mists to the full sun- 
light of “The Golden Road,” before he 
could set down this rare and goodly tale. 

Whoever reads it will lay it down with 
a smile of satisfaction, and perhaps with 


moist eyes. EpwIn CARLILE LitsEY. 


The Old Flute-Player* 


One of the sweet, pure books that re- 
ward the reader. The old flute-player is 
the type of true musician who loves the 
works of the old masters and interprets 
them as only an artist can. His daughter, 
Anna, is his idol, and to shield her from 
hardships which he has suffered he leaves 
his German home for America. Her 
charming personality wins her friends on 
the ocean liner, who prove valuable in the 
new home. Kreutzer avoids taking a posi- 
tion that his talent warrants, since he is a 
fugitive from justice, and from a small 
German theater he finally goes to become 
one of the musicians in a beer garden in 
America, where his sonatas are substituted 
by “Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly” and 
“Hot Time.” Finally the social-climber 
who had befriended them as_ fellow- 
passengers, is brought face to face with 
them in New York, only to learn that the 
Kreutzers, though of humble means, are 
of noble birth. Thence ensues a decidedly 
picturesque romance. 


The Capture of Paul Beckt 


More adventures of this clever detective 
who in the new story matches wits with 
a young girl who surpasses him in ingenu- 
ity, and who so forces his admiration that 
in the end he surrenders himself and comes 
over to her side. 

The story centers about a crime that is 
more or less intangible, and because of this 
the point of view of morals does not need 
to enter into an enjoyment of the situa- 
tions of the tale, which are highly dra- 
matic and often irresistibly entertaining. 


*Tur Orv Frure-Piayver. By Edward Mar- 
shall and Charles T. Dazey. G. W. Dillingham 
Company. 

+THE ApventuREs oF Paut Beck. By Mc- 
Donnell Bodkin. Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Sword in the Mountains* 


A richly detailed study of the great 
episode of the Civil War, introducing the 
Battle of Chatanooga and presenting 
picture after picture of burning interest, 
painted from the events that made the war 
one of epic grandeur. 

Miss MacGowan knows her Chatanooga 
district. It is her own land, they are her 
own people. She has dreamed, standing 
on these battlefields; she describes her 
dreams, and she does it with a verve and 
great splashes of color that make her pic- 
tures splendid. 

The love-story is charming, as the love- 
stories of Miss MacGowan usually are. 


Burning Daylightt 


A vivid picture of a man—a strong man, 
who makes his “find,” and, having made 
it, enters into the world to take his place 
as a plunger in all the bigger games of 
American up-to-date finance. How he 
finds the big game small as compared with 
the greater game of love, and how he 
flings away a fortune to win the girl with 
an ideal, gives a mighty good story, a tale 
full of good red blood, strong manliness, 
and sweetly winning womanliness, as virile 
a tale as Jack London has done. 


The Rules of the Game? 


This is a simple handling of the ques- 
tions of the American lumber industry put 
into a piece of fiction that is first-class ad- 
venture and frank entertainment. The 
hero of the book becomes a Ranger in 
order that he may learn the “rules of the 
game,” and, having learned them, he goes 
back to his former business—lumber mer- 
chanting—and puts into practice the theo- 
ries of the Service. 

Mr. White is so straightforward in his 
methods and is so free from the prejudice 
that exaggerates or depreciates, that he 
proves himself admirably capable of set- 
ting forth these pictures of certain phases 
of a great and important American indus- 
try. He is the sane investigator, the accu- 


rate reporter, while he is also the well- 
By Alice 


The 
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Macmillan Company. 
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qualified story-teller. For those who seek 
information this book will not be found 
wanting ; for those who want fiction—live, 
stimulating, essentially American—it will 
prove itself in every way a source of satis- 
faction. 


The Doctor’s Christmas Eve* 


This second of Mr. Allen’s trilogy, 
which began with The Bride of the Mistle- 
toe, will scarcely add to his reputation as 
a writer of live, entertaining or inspiring 
fiction. Just which way later developments 
have led the man who, in the golden days 
of his authorship, wrote A Kentucky Car- 
dinal and Aftermath, it is difficult to say, 
but it is not difficult to reach the conclu- 
sion that this newer way is not a better 
way. Mr. Allen’s readers were surprised 
when they found him delving deep in 
sexual problems that became decidedly 
unsavory when the gift of his pen began 
to set them forth, and those same readers 
will continue to be puzzled and perhaps 
distressed when they discover that in The 
Doctor's Christmas Eve he has but gone 
forward with his unpleasant theme. The 
wife of the Professor who at middle-age 
found youth still stirring in him, here be- 
comes the mature object of the passion of 
another middle-aged man, in this case a 
doctor, and her husband’s dearest friend. 
The devious ways by which these some- 
what mixed forces of passion enter into 
and poison the lives of three persons each 
and all of whom should have long before 
reached a satisfactory level of contentment, 
serve to make Mr. Allen’s book more or 
less ridiculous. 

As always Mr. Allen writes beautifully ; 
but in this case certainly his felicity of 
phrase is a waste-product, for his theme is 
not deserving of the pains he has expended 
upon it. 


The Road to Providencet 


It was rather difficult for a young 
woman like the “singer lady” to be sud- 
denly forced to give up her dearest hope, 
that of becoming an opera singer, This 
was especially hard since she had already 
proved her capability of rendering an 





*THE Docror’s CuHristMAs Eve. By James 
Lane Allen. The Macmillan Company. 

7THE Roan To Provipencr. By Marion 
Thompson Daviess. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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assembly spellbound with her voice. But 
when as a relief to her great distress the 
fates led her to the little town of Provi- 
dence, she felt that singing was perhaps 
not the only enjoyment in life. 

Mother Mayberry, to whom she was 
sent, proved herself a genuine aid, and her 
son, the doctor, who was attempting to 
restore Miss Wingate’s voice, was indeed 
a model doctor. 

The characters are well portrayed 
throughout the book and Mother Mayberry 
is as winsome a little woman as we have 
recently met. 


The Root of Evil* 


With his usual tendency to melodrama, 
Mr. Thomas A. Dixon has used a strong, 
vividly-pictured story to point a moral 
that involves the character of a woman 
who permits her love of money and lux- 
ury to overcome her scruples in turning 
down the man she loves for the man who 
can give her material comfort and riches. 

The impression produced is not pleas- 
ant. For the questions raised are answered 
in the negative, and Nan Primrose de- 
scends, precipitately, from the high level 
of idealistic girlhood to the deeps of a 
womanhood soiled by egotism, mercenary 
considerations, and finally by dishonor and 
even crime. ; 

There is much truth in the picture pre- 
sented. And Mr. Dixon is never sparing 
of the truth. His Bivens is the typical 
giant of speculative finance, unscrupulous 
and vain; his Mrs. Primrose is the ambi- 
tious mother, willing to sell her daughter's 
soul for a price. Over against these. how- 
ever, he places the clean man who has to 
step aside to make way for the unclean 
man, and the pure, dainty girl who hides 
her love because she knows the fascination 
of the more striking woman. But Mr. 
Dixon believes in the punishment of wrong 
and the reward of right, so Bivens dies, 
Nan claims her old lover in vain, and 
Harriet and Stuart find the best things in 
the coming true of a new and wonderful 
love-dream. 

The story has immense dramatic possi- 
bilities; it would make a play sufficiently 
lurid to please the galleries and sufficiently 
accurate to life to make some of the lower 
floor occupants uncomfortable, 





*THE Root oF Evir. By Thomas A. Dixon. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Phantom of the Opera* 

Using the Opera House in Paris as the 
scene for this weird and tragic tale, M. 
Leroux has created an atmosphere in 
which the supernatural so dominates the 
real that for a time the reader is indeed 
constrained to believe in the Opera Ghost. 

Who the Ghost was, the Angel of Music, 
Erik, the Red Death or all the other 
names by which he was known, develops 
through the horrible events that carry a 
prima donna and her titled lover through 
all the mystic maze of the wonderful opera 
house, from the shadow Apollo’s lyre 
on the roof to the lake that is said to lie 
under the five cellars of the great edifice. 

How Christine Daae sang as only angels 
sing when she believed that in truth the 
Angel of Music was her teacher; how she 
pitied and feared the monster whose love 
for her was so infinitely pathetic and hope- 
less, and how, through her bravery and 
the sweet womanliness of her, she saved 
herself and him and many others, con- 
quering crime by charity—these provide 
certain events and facts in the story. 
There are many others. most of them 
gruesome, and yet in their very gruesome- 
ness lies a fascination that is almost unfail- 
ing through the course of the book. And 
the remarkable illustrations by André 
Castaigne add to the mystery of the 
atmosphere and help to make the ghost 
more ghostlike still. 


The Bolted Door+ 

This is an exceedingly fine rendering of 
an old but favorite theme. A_ wealthy 
crank makes a peculiar will, whereby his 
niece must marry a distant relative or 
both will lose their share in a vast fortune, 
which, in the event of their refusal to be- 
come man and wife, is to go to various 
charitable institutions. 

Of course, the girl hates the man, and 
the man is none too greatly. attracted to 
the girl. But both need the money, so they 
go through the ceremony, expecting after 
a safe length of time to get rid of each 
other. 

But the girl is beautiful and the man is 
strong—the girl has a lover, who arouses 


> 


*THE PHANTOM OF THE OpERA. By Gaston 
Leroux. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+*THE Botrep Door. By George Gibbs.  D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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the jealousy of her husband. He suddenly 
discovers that he loves his wife, and pres- 
ently she realizes that she loves him. It 
all sounds as simple as A, B, C, but these 
people are moving in New York social 
circles; they are a part of that queer mix- 
ture of human nature that has in it some 
good but a great deal more bad. 

Intrigue is in the air around them, and 
the seventh commandment seems almost 
to have ceased to exist. Hence some diffi- 
culties in the way of a readjustment for a 
man and wife who find that they really 
love each other in the good, old, romantic, 
unsophisticated fashion. 

There is a lot of reading in the book 
that is more or less unwholesome, but there 
is also much that is pleasing and tender. 
And the ending is full of a decided charm 
and the sweetness of clean things grow- 
ing up to cover over those more unsightly 
places in human life. 


Faith-Hope* 

Those who made the acquaintance of 
Ann Clancy of Cat Alley in the author's 
former work, Chums, will be interested in 
learning more about her, and to strangers 
she will still be an unusual character worth 
meeting. Faith-Hope is, in reality, a 
“gutter snipe,” but in her small way she 
is a personage whose example might well 
be followed. She is a self- -appointed 
guardian of unfortunate poor and aged 
persons, babies and homeless animals, and 
through her efforts the filth of the alleys is 
somewhat cleared away and bright plants 
fill the forlorn windows heretofore stuffed 
with newspapers to fill the broken panes. 
Her dual nature constantly makes trouble 
for her, inasmuch as her love of fighting 
frequently overcomes her desire to uplift 
her weaker associates. She is a quaint 
little body, naturally witty, and even in her 
wretched hovel she shows her ability at 
home-making. Mrs. Worden, an invalid, 
Faith’s special care “by adoption,” is zeal- 
ously watched, and the small, rough boy 
charges are made to toe a mark following 
the teachings that Faith-Hope is learning 
from Mrs. Worden. 

While the book seems of a rather trifling 
nature for mature minds, there is con- 
siderable merit in the growing child’s phil- 
osophy. 


D. R. C. G. O. Tubby. 
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The Lever* 

A new novel by the author of The Spell. 
The story deals with the lives of business 
men in vast enterprises that fairly take 
one’s breath by their immensity. Fancy 
any corporation assuming the control of 
the business of the “world”! No less a 
plan than this is the deal that engages the 
chief masculine characters of this story. 
There is a romance, of course. The great 
man has a wife and a daughter! 

The reader is quite undecided just which 
of the two suitors is going to be the daugh- 
ter’s choice, and this uncertainty adds zest 
to the story. Many of the characters are 
well drawn, and the plot development is 
good. This is a point not to be passed 
over, for other than this there is little to 
recommend the book, which would have 
been a better story had it been shorter. 


Colonel Todhunter of Missourit 

As a character study Mr. Saunders’ 
book is not without value. The old 
Colonel is a very real type of the Southern 
gentleman-of-the-old-school, in spite of the 
fact that he murders the King’s English 
every time he speaks. His humor, his love 
of a good fight, his delight at having a 
finger in every pie, his warm heart, his 
devotion to his friends, endear him to us 
all. But the book is much too long; in 
fact, it would have made a much better 
short story than novel. The illustrations 
by W. B. King are excellent. 


We of the Never-Never} 

A book full of local color is Mrs. Gunn's 
account of her life with the bushwhackers 
in Australia, where she goes as a bride 
with her husband, who is the “Boss.” The 
story has charm—that enduring charm of 
the great out-of-doors—of simple-hearted 
men, brave and uncomplaining in the 
midst of hardship, loneliness and dangers 
constantly faced. The author touches our 
heart-strings more than once, but the final 
chapter leaves us with a sense of loss that 
shows how ably she has brought her dear 

“Maluka” to hold a place in our affec- 
tions. 





*THE Lever. By William Dana Orcutt. Har- 
per and Brothers. 

*CoLoNEL TopHUNTER Or Missourt. By Ripley 
D. Saunders. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

tWe Or Tue Never-Never. By Mrs. Aeneas 
Gunn. The Macmillan Company. 
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AsHTon Kirk, INVESTIGATOR. 
By John T. McIntyre. 

When a society belle consults a crime special- 
ist regarding her fiancé’s business entanglement 
with an unreliable foreigner, and her visit is 
followed by his death, suspicion naturally points 
to her. 

Edythe Vale’s worriment about Morris is not 
groundless, as his love for curios keeps him 
constantly in Hume’s antique shop, and Morris 
admits much anxiety over bonds which he can- 
not unloose. When Hume is assassinated, and 
his shop ransacked, Kirk soon learns of the 


- deed, and his investigations bring to light many 


startling details of the crime and the possible 
object the suspect may have had. 
The book is all-absorbing and holds the 
reader’s interest to the last sentence. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


BEAR AND THE LAmp, THE. 
By Paul H. Herman. 

Whatever interest attaches to this book arises 
out of the author’s claim to first-hand knowledge 
of the peoples and places pictured in the story. 
This spans the period from the Polish Revolu- 
tion in 1863 to the Russo-Japanese war. The 
persecuted Jew of Russia is its theme—‘“a tale 
of ancient barbarity,” the author calls it, “prac- 
tised in modern times.” Apart from this appeal 
to the heart the book has no literary quality or 
story-telling merit. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 





Crime Crus, THE. 
By W. Holt White. 

The crimes of this fraternity of evil-doers 
seem almost too wicked for merely imaginative 
wrongs, and the vividness with which they are 
described adds much to their horror. 

Westerham mysteriously falls in with Melun, 
who is a type of the lowest class criminal and 
blackmailer, yet, by some strange means, avoids 
being brought to justice. Melun has_ secured 
state papers from the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land by which he was placed in Melun’s control. 
Westerham ascertained Penhurst’s inability to 
free himself from Melun’s grip, and in the most 
remarkable, unlikely ways, he befriends the 


Premier, only to be misjudged as a tool in 
Melun’s hands. 

The kaleidoscopic scenes hold one spellbound, 
inasmuch as it is utterly impossible to fathom 
the secret schemes of a gang of crooks. 

The Macaulay Company. 


Don MacGratTH. 
By Randall Parrish. 

One of the author’s previous works, Beth 
Worrell, was a typical scene in a mining-camp, 
and with equal familiarity this book treats of 
life in the open, especially on a “show boat” with 
a river-front circus on the Mississippi. 

Don had been kidnapped and brutally treated 
by his associates, and the hardships he is forced 
to endure are pitiful in the extreme. It is a 
book for young folks, but has a touch of pathos 
which will strongly appeal to their elders. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Down TO THE SEA. 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

Books from the pen of that unique missionary 
hero, Grenfell of the Labrador, are always wel- 
come. for they are not only fascinating reading 
but they demonstrate the real missionary spirit 
as something bigger than preaching. Grenfell’s 
is the gospel of deeds even more than of words. 
On that bleak, barren, frozen coast the suffer- 
ing is universal and intense, the deprivations be- 
yond conception. To the work of bringing a 
more abundant life of body and soul to these 
people this noble surgeon-missionary has de- 
voted a tireless energy. This latest collection 
of his stories of the real Labrador life—with its 
sadness and its grim humor; is full of human 
nature and its most vital needs—full of a glori- 
ous self-sacrifice and Christlike spirit throughout. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


FrozEN Fortunf, THE. 
By Frank Lillie Pollock. 

When drawing a mental picture of an iceberg 
one hardly fancies it as an _ island of hidden 
treasure, yet in this book we read of such a one. 

When failure faced an ambitious newspaper 
owner, in one of the small California towns, and 
he saw an opportunity to save himself by joining 
the gold-seekers, he promptly severed all home 

















ties and went north. Misfortune attended him 
when the steamer was wrecked, yet in reality it 
proved a blessing in disguise, as he was stranded 
on an iceberg from the gold belt and had an op- 
portunity to undermine the sunken nuggets and 
dust which were deeply embedded in the ice. 
The improbable adventures and the solution 
are decidedly over-drawn, yet the style of tale 
will appeal to many men readers. 
The Macaulay Company. 


GrtTInc oF WispoM, THE, 
By Henry Handel Richardson. 

A new story by the author of Maurice Guest. 
It is a story of an unsophisticated little country 
girl whose mother toils to accumulate sufficient 
means to send her to a select school. Laura 
Rambotham has no home environment to help 
refine her, and the polishing process is a difficult 
task, especially when the instructors and pupils 
alike lack sympathy and understanding. The 
girl's fertile mind is readily contaminated, and 
the tendency to evil, owing to extreme ignor- 
ance of life and its mysteries, is great. 

The book is rather strange and unusual, but 


decidedly interesting. 
Duffield & Co. 


GotpEN Heart, THE. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

A delightful little book that gives the story of 
an artist who becomes acquainted with and 
incidentally enamored of the proprietor of the 
“Golden Heart,” a small tea-room and gift-shop 
in a picturesque out-of-the-way spot in New 
England. The girl, who, in reality, is a society 
belle, poses as a young woman who has a des- 
perately hard time to manage with the little she 
derives from her shop. 

It is all dainty and attractive, both in sub- 
stance and form. z 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Great Gop Gop, THE. 
By William Le Queux. 

In compliance with a dying man’s wish his 
few valuables, consisting of a bagful of manu- 
scripts, is burned. All means of identification 
are destroyed. After his death the fragments of 
charred paper are uncovered and prove to be in- 
valuable. By means of them a search is insti- 
tuted for the enormous riches in King Solomon’s 
temple and the whereabouts of the treasure is 
located. The persons who, unknown to each 
other, are striving for the key to the situation, 
are all guarding their secret with utmost care, 
but in a mysterious way several villainous men 
learn of Prof. Griffin’s efforts and kidnap his 
daughter in the hopes of securing knowledge of 
his research. The enemies are desperate, and 
stoop to every foul means to further the cause. 


Richard G. Badger. 


Harpinc’s Luck. 
By E. Nesbit. 

The author of charming stories for the young 
folks writes a pleasing fairy-tale of a little crip- 
pled lad whose life is full of strange happenings. 
Little Dick never knew a mother’s love, but lived 
most unhappily with a harsh aunt who made his 
life miserable. Like a bad boy he ran away and 
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found that he had many worse trials, when a 


common tramp took an interest in him. The 
good in Dick is appreciated by all with whom he 
comes in contact, yet he is very weak under the 
influence of evil surroundings. 

The book proves that even small crippled chil- 
dren can do much toward making the world 
brighter. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


INVADERS, THE. 
3y John Lloyd. 

Wyoming is the scene of much daring and 
cattle training, as described most vividly in this 
book. The ranchers and rustlers are anxiously 
waiting in ambush for one another and the hos- 
tile feeling grows more bitter with each encoun- 
ter. Successful thieving seems to result in riches, 
but the unfortunate thief rarely escapes with his 
life. The code of honor which exists among 
these sons of the open is an unwritten law, un- 
known to law-abiding citizens from the East 
who undertake to take up their trade, but from 
the start it is necessary to be found a good fel- 
low to insure future success. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Justice oF Ginron, THE. 
By Eleanor Gates. 

A book composed of thirteen short stories by 
the author of The Plow Woman and The Biog- 
raphy of a Prairie Girl. Like her former works 
these sketches deal with Western life on the 
prairies amid privation and innumerable hard- 
ships. The material is handled in a most un- 
usual manner, which tends to make the author 
one of America’s foremost story-tellers. She 
proves her knowledge of che various topics by 
the freedom of description and easy style which 
lend much charm to the thrilling adventures 
narrated. The Macaulay Company. 


Love IN THE WEAVING. 
By Edith Hall Orthwein. 

An ably written story of a vocalist’s career, A 
small child, living with her mother in an isolated 
country place, is taken in hand by the Professor, 
who determines to cultivate Elsa’s wonderful 
voice. Her progress is remarkable, and shortly 
after her teacher’s death, she is persuaded to 
take a musical réle vacated by the illness of a 
theatrical star. The child is a wonder and from 
the first her success is phenomenal. In the 
world she meets her father, who up to this time 
had been unknown to her; and while he is 
attracted by her music, he has no knowledge of 
her identity, as he had never seen his boyhood 
sweetheart (her mother) since prior to the 
child’s birth, 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


Macr IN THE WEstT, THE. | 
By Frederic E. Dewhurst. 

This story brings the Three Wise Men to- 
gether in a later age and pictures them following 
once more the star that they hope will lead them 
to the Christ. They do not find the Christ, but 
they discover the Kingdom of Heaven in a low- 
ly peasant’s cot, and learn the lesson anew of 
“peace, good-will toward men.” 

The Abbey Company. 
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Map oF Moons, A. 
By Edith Woodell Shepherd. 

A descriptive story of life in the Maine woods. 
Janice had been raised from infancy among the 
lumbermen and fishermen of the vicinity, who 
loved her fondly, yet recognized the difference in 
her station of life and their own. One particular 
well-wisher was Garth, a rough individual who 
was her self-appointed caretaker and protector. 
When she reached womanhood and was about 
to sacrifice her affection, Garth protected her 
from an evil lover, and although she resented 
his interference at the time she was later deeply 
grateful. 

C. M. Clark Company. 


Man From Mars, THE. 
By Henry Wallace Dowding. 

A party of American tourists are sojourning 
in Rome while making a_ study of the planet 
Mars, its supposed inhabitants, and the various 
points of difference between the Martians and 
the dwellers of the earth. 

Besides the discussion of the topic of their 
study, the many trips about Rome are described, 
recalling the historical events connected with the 
streets, monuments and ruins in the wonderful 
city. Later, Paris is visited, during the period 
following the recent inundation, and some of the 
various places worth visiting are refreshed to 
the traveler’s memory. 

The book is out of the ordinary and is very 
instructive. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 


Nest or Vipers, A, 
By Morgan D. Jones. 

Nothing is more forlorn than a child bereft 
of parents and all natural protectors, and in this 
book the author pictures some supposedly kind- 
hearted persons who have interested themselves 
in orphans. 

Obed Carleton was an industrious lad, beaten 
into submission by a cruel, drunken parent, from 
whom he finally ran away to find a new home 
with a benevolent couple who loved him as one 
of their own, 

Glenda, too, lacks a mother’s love, and she is 
made miserable by a scheming aunt who wrecks 
her young life by her contemptibly jealous spirit. 
The two unfortunate children have been play- 
mates since infancy, and naturally turn to one 
another in their sorrow; nor do they forget their 
friendship in later years when attended by many 
blessings from unexpected sources. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


No Man’s LAND. 
By Louis Joseph Vance. 

This is another distinctly American novel by 
the well-known author of The Brass Bowl, and 
is fully equal in every way to that popular story. 
The characters of this new tale are well-drawn, 
the action clear and decisive, with little time lost 
in mawkish sentimentality, while the plot is of 
exceptional interest. 

The resolute optimism of the hero and_ the 
quaint humor of Appleyard, the detective, will 
commend themselves to all. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Our or DrowNING VALLEY. 
By S. Carleton Jones. 

Readers who imagine that gold-mining is easy 
and fortunes to be made with small effort will 
be sadly disillusioned when they turn the pages 
of this tale. Some of the hardships of pros- 
pectors are most vividly portrayed, and the man- 
ner in which the gold seekers take their lives in 
their hands—all in the search for wealth—would 
deter the most hardy. 

Red Scarlett and Halliday, two prospectors, 
being very desperately in need of funds, decide 
to try their fortunes in “Drowning Valley,” a 
gruesome place fraught with the dangers of sav- 
age Indians, dark coves and a treacherous lake. 
With the help of a friendly Indian they find the 
gold. Other white men try to wrest the fortune 
from their hands and almost succeed. 

The heroine—of course there is one—is very 
plucky, and one does not wonder that Scarlett 
falls in love with her. How a “bad Westerner” 
tries to villify Scarlett in Athol’s eyes, Scarlett’s 
chivalry in defending his step-mother, and Halli- 
day’s sincere and touching friendship, all make 
the story interesting. Henry Holt & Co. 


PAYING THE Piper. 
By Margaret Holmes Bates. 

How an immoral woman hoodwinks her daily 
companions is the theme of this sensational 
story. The marriage of Phil and Genevieve 
united old New York families of high repute to 
which the finger of suspicion had never pointed. 
Phil proves himself an irreproachable character 
throughout Genevieve’s vile escapades, and while 
the families noted their marked indifference to- 
ward one another, Phil held his peace until the 
unseemly end of his wife’s career. 

The book is a kind of society novel and, with 
the exception of Genevieve, the characters are 
eminently respectable individuals who undertake 
to raise the standards of living. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


PLupy. 
By Henry A. Shute. 

For those to whom boy-life is a kind of trav- 
esty or caricature—a thing to laugh at or to 
scold at—Plupy is not a bad portrait of “the 
real boy.” It is written with appreciation and 
a sense of things as they often are, essays to be 
humorous throughout, and to present the type in 
the Simon pure. A better achievement than the 
text, however, is the gallery of silhouette illus- 
trations, which must be praised as full of char- 
acter, well-drawn and decidedly spirited. But 
don't let it be supposed that the Plupy type is 
the only type of “the real boy,” even if we enjoy 
Plupy. 

Richard G. Badger. 


Roskt-Cotorep Wortp, THE. 
By Ethel Mary Brodie. 

The Rose-Colored World is a volume of six- 
teen short stories of very even interest. The set- 
tings are widely varied and most comprehensive 
in their appeal. Some of the stories are delight- 
fully symbolical and poetical. ‘Those imitative 
of the old-fashioned fairy-tale would give 
pleasure to young as well as to old. The fan- 
tastic element in some is peculiarly attractive. 
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There are short pick-up stories for the train, 
clever dialogs, romantic love scenes, and several 
longer, weil-constructed tales. 

The Metropolitan Press. 


Srncinc Mouse SroriEs, THE. 
By Emerson Hough. 

A volume of meditations and dreams, fanci- 
fully purported to have come from the visita- 
tions of the singing mouse. This is very differ- 
ent from the other things Mr. Hough has done; 
it has a touch of “Ik Marvel” in its delicate 
imagery, its reaching after the places of the 
ideal. : 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Son oF THE WIND. 
3y Lucia Chamberlain. 

Another “black beauty” is the subject of this 
odd story. The rumor that a superb stallion was 
running wild over mountain-paths in the West 
reached the ears of a lover of horse flesh, and 
immediately he took steps to capture the coveted 
prize. 

Although few persons had seen the horse, and 
its haunts were vaguely known, no one was 
willing to disclose his knowledge to strangers. 
With greatest difficulty Carron obtained a lodg- 
ing in the district where the horse pastured, but 
in time he won the confidence of Blanche Rader, 
who had done so much to hide the secret. 

The capture of the wild dweller of the moun- 
tains makes interesting reading, and the accom- 
panying love-story is equally pleasing. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Spirit Trait, THE. 
By Kate and Virgil Boyles. 

A remarkably vivid sketch of life among the 
Indians in Dakota, which enlarges upon the ef- 
fect of the Laramie Treaty of 1868. The Sioux 
are naturally hostile to the white men who have 
undertaken to suppress and conquer them from 
the earliest encounter, and _ regardless of the 
arguments of the missionary the Indians cannot 
see that the white brother practices what he 
preaches. 

Hugh Hunt is a conscientious Christian, and 
is untiring in his ministrations to the redmen. 

The frontiersmen’s lives are full of hardships, 
and the brightest spot in the camp of the Amer- 
ican settlers is “Sun-in-the-hair,” the Govern- 
ment agent’s daughter, who, though rebellious 
about roughing it, soon becomes wrapped up in 
the new life. 

Many types of characters are shown, and even 
the crafty reds win a large share of admiration 
for their gratitude and appreciation of true 
kindness. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Rese, WomMEN. 
By Evelyn Sharp. 

A number of short stories for suffragettes. 
Some types of women who attend political mass 
meetings and are so overcome with excitement 
that they cannot be restrained, are uséd as illus- 
trations of what to expect if some _ strong- 
minded women succeed in their political aspira- 
tions. Away with housewifely duties and the 
domestic woman who can make herself attrac- 
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tive when women can be office-holders and 
obtain the positions filled (often badly) by their 
husbands. 

The book is short and to the point, but ridi- 
cules the masculine trend of the ambitions of 
women. 

John Lane Company. 


TALES FROM THE OLD FRENCH. 
By Isabel Butler. 

A volume of excellent translations, made from 
old French romances, rich in poetic thought and 
romantic feeling, which the translator has re- 
tained throughout her transcribing of them. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Unuivep Lire oF Lirrte Mary Eten, THE. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

A pathetic little story that appeared in “Har- 
per’s” and is now published as an artistic book- 
let. The story is of a poor woman whose hus- 
band-to-be failed to appear at the altar, and 
whose mind, in consequence, was thereafter im- 
paired. An accident brings a wax-doll to the 
house, and the poor little lady, believing herself 
to have been married, accepts the doll as the 
baby she has prayed for. How the unusual con- 
dition of affairs brings about Miss Mary Ellen’s 
death is told in the course of the tale, which 
comes to a sad but very sweetly human climax. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Unstrunc Bow, THE. 
By David O. Batchelor. 

An historical novel of the conquest of Peru— 
purporting to do for Peruvian history what 
Wallace’s Fair God did for Mexico. It is not 
without romantic interest and graphic power, 
although its reach is beyond its grasp. It is in- 
troduced by the fake of being the republication 
of an old sixteenth-century Caxton discovered 
in an antiquarian collection in Boston, and writ- 
ten in the first person. Only a great master can 
cope with that plan. Charles Reade managed it 
successfully, but it is next to impossible for a man 
to-day to pose as an author of three of four cen- 
turies ago without self-betrayal. However, the 
book has its merits; it will interest many in an 
entirely new field of historical romance, and 
perhaps quicken a taste for history itself. 

Sherman, French & Co 


Vutturer’s Craw, THE. 
3v C. F. Wimberly. 

A man’s selfish nature accompanied by a de- 
formed hand resembling a claw, gives him an 
ill reputation among his neighbors,,who are 
superstitiously inclined. Jim Cluckston was 
wealthy and independent ; but, like a snail, wher- 
ever he went he left an evil wake which made 
him despised. He oppressed the poor and har- 
assed all who were unfortunate enough to be 
indebted in any way to him. The entire book 
is not devoted to the Vulture’s meanness; his 
ugly disposition merely offsets his associates’ 
good points. Mrs. Bartram and Frank, and 
Dixie Wiggins are all earnest Christians, who 
undertake to uplift their little community, and 
by persistent efforts finally succeed in bringing 
some of the most bitter wrong-doers to repent- 
ance. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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The Editor's Postscript 


The April Number 


Richard Harding Davis is the subject of 
the author’s number for April. W. R. 
Murphy writes of “Richard Harding Davis 
and the Spirit of Youth,” and Joseph M. 
Rogers discusses the books of Mr. Davis 
in relation to the place they hold among 
current publications. There are numerous 
pictures from photographs. 

The second of the series, “Recollections 
of American Authors,” by General James 
Grant Wilson, takes up Washington 
Irving, and the illustrations are from rare 
and interesting old prints. 

The second installment of the serial 
story by Norman Duncan, “Pale Peter’s 
Game,” brings the tale well on toward the 
climax, and reveals Mr. Duncan at his best 
in the field of fiction that deals with the 
vital things of life in a backwoods town 
where Drink and the Devil reign hand in 
hand. 


Spring Announcements 


The April number will give an almost 
complete list of publishers’ announcements 
for the spring. As this promises to be a 


busy season, the announcements contain 
many things of unusual interest, making 
this an important feature for book readers 
who wish to keep abreast of the times. 


The Book Review Section 

THE Book News Monru_ty is noted for 
its up-to-date and competent studies of 
new books. The spring numbers will fea- 
ture fiction in shorter, crisper, more than 
ever entertaining reviews, while general 
works will be given the same thorough, fair 
consideration that has heretofore character- 
ized the review work in this department of 
more serious literature. We feel safe in 
guaranteeing to every American book- 
reader a digest of current “book news and 
notes” that will not only simplify the prob- 
lem of “the making of many books,” but 
will prove so intrinsically interesting that 
readers will be forced to confess that they 
have at last found book reviews worth 
reading for themselves as much as for the 
purpose they serve. It has been said—and 
well said—that “an acquaintance with 
literature is an indispensable part of a 
self-respecting man’s personal equipment.” 
‘HE Book News Monvuty provides that 
“indispensable part.” 





Norre.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THs Book News 
Monruty, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE Book News Montutiy. Money 
orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address must be re- 
ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 


is to go into effect. 
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